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—a remarkable book on 
the scientific, low-cost << 
method of packing a 


and shipping FREE 


HE rising costs of business demand that every ex- 
pense item be hammered down to bed rock. Pack- 
ing and shipping costs may be materially cut down 

pewer by many manufacturers. Just how other firms have dis- 

covered the most economical method of packing and shipping their products— 
just how your product may be packed and shipped at low cost—is described 
in detail in this remarkable book, ‘‘How to Pack It’’—sent Free for your asking. 


Tells How Your Product May 


-_ ; Be Packed Most Economically 


eed §=No matter what your product—bottled goods, glassware, china, hardware, millinery, 
foodstuffs, or whatnot—if it can be packed in reasonable-sized boxes, there is a par- 
ticular H' & D box for your particular product. “How to Pack It” shows the advan- 
Geers §86otages of H & D Corrugated Fibre-Board Boxes over wooden boxes—shows how to 
save from 10 to 20 per cent on the original cost of boxes—how nine-tenths storage 
space may be saved—how 75 per cent may be saved in packing time, 


Hinde & Dauch 


— Corrugated 
Fibre Board Boxes 


Cost less than wood—are safer than wood. A smash that ‘would 
demolish a wooden box ordinarily has no effect on an H & D box 
or. its contents. Moreover, H & D boxes are proof against dirt, 
damp and pilfering.. Folding flat, they’ require but one-tenth the 
storage space occupied by wooden boxes. . No tools, hammering or’ nails 
are neeessary—just a pot of glue and a brush, a few strokes, and the 
job is done. Our book on ‘‘How to Pack It” shows just how this scien- 
tific, low-cost method of shipping and packing clits expenses. Remember, 
we make no charge for book or information. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CoO. 
303 Water Street SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Canadian trade address: Toronto, Canada 
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Better service—$1200 a year saved! 
That’s what two Cleveland factories 
get out of a 4-ton Packard truck 


Seven miles apart, the 
allied plants of the Cleve- 
land Metal Products Co. 
and Cleveland Foundry 
Co. must have unfailing 
and economical hauling 
for their inter-factory 
transportation. 

They get it with Pack- 
ard motor trucks—two 
bought in 1911, two more 
in 1913 and 1915. 


Hired teams cost them 
$350 a month in 1913. 
Buying their third Pack- 
ard—a 4-tonner—they cut 
the cost to $238 a month. 


“Including deprecia- 


tion at 20% yearly, 6% 


on the investment, insur- 
ance, taxes, garage at $300, 
driver, gasoline, repairs 
and all other-expenses,”’ 
the foundry company re- 
ports, ‘“‘this truck costs 
us $9.15 a day. 

£It not only saves us 
$100 a month, but gives us 
vastly better service. It 
is on the job all the time. ”’ 

Let a Packard traffic ex- 
pert help you to solve your 
hauling and handling prob- 
lems. Write Detroit—now. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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WELLS FARGO SERVICE 


is NATIONAL—and INTERNATIONAL 





Wells Fargo operates over more than 120,000 miles of transportation lines, 
to service you quickly, faithfully and efficiently. Through car service on 
fast schedules is maintained to the principal cities in the Middle States and 
in the West. 


To Chicago, St. Louis. Kansas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Dallas, Denver, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles---to say nothing of hundreds 
of other important centers of the country---Wells Fargo renders an ex- 
pedited transportation service of incalculable value to commercial houses 
everywhere. 


Wells Fargo service is more than nation-wide—it is international. It extends to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient, where offices have been established at Manila, 
Shanghai and Hongkong. Wells Fargo maintains its own offices in Paris, London 
and Liverpool. . 


The express means specialized transportation service—special cars for perishable 
products, for horses and automobiles; safety trunks for small and fragile packages; 
safes for valuables. A Wells Fargo call-card is an automatic signal. Hang it out 
and our wagon will be at your service. 


It Goes Well If It Goes Wells Fargo 
Ship via the Fargo Way 
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THE sions, as proposed, would, at least to some degree, 

prevent the cure of the lack of uniformity and 

the local point of view which the system of state 

. commissions has produced. We should have re- 
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WHY REGIONAL COMMISSIONS? 

We do not, of course, know whether the idea of 
exclusive federal control of railroads will be 
adopted by the Newlands investigating committee 
or Congress, though we hope it will. There seems 
to be a danger, however, that if the idea is adopted 
an objectionable plan of putting it into effect may 
be provided for. This plan is for regional com- 
missions, with provision for appeal to a supreme 
commission in Washington. The plan is favored 
by the railroads, it is embodied in the so-called 
“Philadelphia plan” and it figures in the sugges- 
tions of individual industrial concerns and stu- 
dents of the question generally. It seems to be 
assumed, as a matter of course, that this should 
be the method of opération. 

It is well that we should pause before it is too 
late and consider well the methods of operation 
proposed, as well as the principle itself, lest we 
find that, though we have improved the system 
somewhat, we have still failed to do the best we 
might have done, and find ourselves confronted 
with some of the same embarrassments that now 
hamper us. 

The idea behind the suggestion for regional com- 
missions is good. It is to provide additional ma- 


chinery for doing the extra work that will be. 


imposed on a federal commission by the abolition 
of state control and to create a method by which 
local conditions would be fully and fairly con- 
sidered. But is that a good way to accomplish 
the desired result?. Certainly it is not the only 
way, and we do not believe it is the best way. 

In the first place, a system of regional commis- 


gional control instead of state control—a step for- 
ward, perhaps, but not a complete or adequate 
working out of the idea of uniformity or centrali- 
zation of regulation. True, there would be the 
right of appeal to the supreme commission, and in 
that sense the principle of centralization would be 
technically and theoretically preserved, but the 
situation would not be ideal, nevertheless. 

In the second place, regional commissions would 
be expensive, not only because of salaries for the 
regional commissioners, but because every regional 
commission would have offices and an office force. 
In the third place, the plan, while it would relieve 
the federal commission somewhat, would serve to- 
complicate the machinery and lengthen the time 
necessary to get a case through the Commission, 
for the reason that the tendency would be for the 
loser to appeal even when he thought he was wrong. 
By the same token, the work of:‘the supreme com- 
mission would not be lightened as much as might 
at first be thought. 

It seems to us that the ends desired might be bet- 
ter accomplished by a proper enlargement of the 
present Commission, or the employment by it of an 
additional number of competent examiners—or 
whatever they might be called—or perhaps by both 
methods combined. Undoubtedly substitution of 
federal control for the present dual system would 
greatly increase the work of the Commission, espe- 
cially at first. Even if enlarged to nine members, 
as proposed by the Adamson bill, it would prob- 
ably still be too small. Why not enlarge it to the 
point necessary to discharge its new functien? 
Even with the system it uses at present its mem- 
bers could then get about the country more, at- 
tending more hearings in person, thus meeting the 
desire for better knowledge of local -conditions. 
Or the method of assigning commissioners to: 
cases might be changed so that each commissioner 
might give special attention to a certain territory 
or to a certain subject or group of subjects. 


This method may be open to criticism on the 
ground that the specializing commissioner might 
be inclined to lay too much stress on the subject 
or territ6ry assigned to him and he might be in 
danger of riding hobbies. But with a proper sys- 
tem of rotation this could be avoided. Indeed, 
with a commission thus enlarged and whose duties 
were so greatly increased, there would be a neces- 
sary rotation due to the fact that the chairman- 
ship rotates, and a commissioner becoming chair- 
man would doubtless have to give up the ordinary 
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work of a commissioner to devote most or all of 
his time to the administrative duties-.of his office. 
Then his specialty, whatever it was, would be taken 
up by some other commissioner. 

Or the Commission might not be so greatly 
enlarged, and in lieu of some of the commissioners 
yibat otherwise might be required, an adequate staff 
of competent men might be employed to do the 
work of masters in chancery, taking the testimony, 
boiling it down, writing reports and drawing up 
the necessary orders for the approval of the Com- 
mission. The master who took the evidence and 
heard the argument would write his report in ac- 
cordance with what the Commission had decided 
in similar cases in the same territory, if the case 
were a territorial one, or in accordance with prin- 
ciples previously enunciated by the Commission 
if it were that kind of case. Perhaps the same 
method of assigning these examiners or masters 
might be used as we have suggested in regard to 
commissioners, so that local conditions would not 
be slighted. 

We are not attempting here to lay down any 
specific plan of organization, but we think that 
from what we have suggested a definite plan could 
be worked out that would make unnecessary any 
such scheme as that for regional commissions and 
which would at once preserve all the virtues argued 
for that plan and meet the objections to it—and 
this, too, at much less expense and with much 
greater expedition of business. 


ROUTING AND MISROUTING 

We desire to call attention to the communica- 
tion, printed October 21, of T. A. Larish to the 
Commission in regard to the attitude of carriers 
in refusing to pay claims for refund of overcharges 
resulting from the failure of the carrier’s agent to 
send shipments by way of the routes taking the 
lowest rates. The carriers, Mr. Larish represents, 
formerly paid such claims, but now, where pos- 
sible, take refuge behind the language of confer- 
ence ruling No. 214, which says the agent must 
route the shipment by way of the cheapest reason- 
able route “known to him’’—the point being that 
if the agent does not know of a cheaper route than 
the one he uses in the absence of specific through 
routing by the shipper, then the carrier is not re- 
sponsible for his failure to ship by a cheaper route. 

We do not know to what extent the carriers are 
taking this attitude, and, of course, we are not here 
attempting to rule on the question involved. But 
we are particularly interested because we under- 
stand the carriers, in some cases, have quoted as 
authority for their position an answer to an inquiry 
made through our “Help for the Traffic Man” de- 
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partment. In the first place, this department does 
not assume to be the law and the gospel. It merely 
gives what it thinks the best advice and informa- 
tion possible. In this particular matter its answers, 
as a rule, merely quoted the conference ruling, and 
even in the exception it did not take absolutely 
positive ground. In the second place, any answer 
it gives must be considered with relation to the 
facts in the specific problem presented in the ques- 
tion. But while we are on the subject of this con- 
ference ruling we do not mind discussing it some- 
what on its merits. 


One might, if he wished, argue that the agent 
could not be held responsible, under this ruling, 
for not sending a shipment over a cheaper route 
of which he did not know, and stop at that. One 
on the other side might contend that this was un- 
reasonable, and that the agent is supposed to have 
the information necessary to give the shipment 
the cheapest routing. And both might admit that 
the Commission might be a little more specific. 
But we think the Commission has given consider- 
able light as to its view of the matter. It does 
not stop with saying that the agent must send the 
shipment over the cheapest route “known to him.” 
In the same paragraph of the ruling it says:. “If 
the agent is in doubt he should secure: information 
from proper officers of the traffic department ;” 
and in paragraph G, of the same ruling, it says: 
“Shippers must bear in mind that there is a limit 
beyond which an agent of a carrier could not rea- 
sonably ‘be expected to know as to terminal de- 
livery or local rates at distant points and on lines 
of distant roads to or with which he has no spe- 
cific joint through rates. Consignors and consignees 
should co-operate with agents of carriers in avoid- 
ing misunderstandings and errors in routing, and 
must expect to bear some responsibility in connec- 
tion therewith.” 


So the Commission seems to recognize ‘that there 
is a limit to what can reasonably be expected of 
an agent when it comes to routing freight. It may 
be that this limit ought to be more clearly defined, 
and, if Mr. Larish thinks so, he is going about it 
in the right way to find out exactly what it means. 
In the meantime, opinions may differ as to what 
may be the reasonable information expected of an 
agent in a specific case, but it appears to us that 
each case must be decided on its own merits under 
the general rule. Of course, the shipper who speci- 
fies no through routing is entitled to some protec- 
tion. On the other hand, there is much that could 
be said as to the unreasonableness of expecting 
the carrier to use its time and effort to search for 
means of saving money for the shipper at no profit 
to itself. 
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|Current Topics 
in Washington 


Valuation and Freight Rates.—Now 
that the Commission has made public 
its first tentative valuations, those 
who have never thought much of the 
La Follette law, or the La Follette 
economic theories generally, are ask- 
ing what it is going to do with them. 
Is it going to allow the Texas Midland 
to raise rates because its capitaliza- 
tion is less than the cost of repro- 
ducing the property now, less depreci- 
ation, and it has not been earning as much as the legal 
rate of interest in Texas? Is it going to reduce rates 
on the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic because its capi- 
talization is $53,000,000 but the reproduction value, less 
depreciation, is something over $24,000,000? ‘'Phese are but 





two of a multitude of queries that have been raised. The. 


theory of the valuation law is that reasonable rates may 
be fixed only when the amount of the investment is known. 
Under a strict application of that theory only well-located 
and well-managed roads would be allowed to live unless 
it were specifically set forth that earnings of fifteen per 
cent or more would not be deemed evidence of an unrea- 
sonable return upon investment. The carriers, the Attor- 
ney-General of the United States and governors and state 
commissions have thirty days in which to file objections 
to the tentative valuations. There will be a flood of ob- 
jections because not even two men who believe physical 
valuation is a true test for ascertaining a reasonable rate 
agree as to what are elements of value to be set forth 
in the appraisement. The same is true also of the op- 
ponents. Under the law, after the Commission has lis- 
tened to objections, it is to announce a permanent tenta- 
tive valuation subject to attack in the courts when the 
Commission decides to use the valuation as a measure for 
testing the reasonableness of rates. The tentative reports 
of valuations announced will not become the permanent 
ones until after much litigation, because there are sharp 
disputes between the Commission and the carriers as to 
the meaning of the law. It is safe to assume that it will 
be 1921 at least before a valuation is used in the making 
of rates. There are many who doubt whether any valua- 
tion will ever be used, even if Congress continues appro- 
priations so as to complete the work. As a rule, those 
who have been fighting about rates for years have taken 
only a perfunctory interest in the whole matter. 





Involuntary Servitude for Dollars—Frank Vanderlip, 
vice-president of the National City Bank, in an address to 
passenger men last week, it is suggested, hit at least one 
nail on the head. Commenting on the rhetorical declara- 
tions of the labor leaders about “involuntary servitude” as 
their excuse for opposing arbitration legislation, he re- 
marked that it is just as impossible to place a “free dollar” 
in involuntary servitude as it is to enslave union labor. In 
other words, if the government, acting through the Com- 
mission, makes an application of the valuation or any 
other law as to raise the question in the minds of possible 
investors whether they will be allowed to earn an at- 
tractive return on their dollars, then they will not invest 
them. They also object to involuntary servitude for their 
dollars. .When men will not invest their free dollars, then 
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the railroads will be maintained by taxation, which is the 
blunt way of saying they will be under government own- 
ership and control. The man who believes government 
ever did anything for less than the same service can be 
performed by private capital, is probably deluding him- 
self. The post office department is not now and never 
has been self-supporting, notwithstanding reports by vari- 
ous postmasters-general about turning a surplus into the 
treasury. Their “surplus” has been merely the difference 
between operating revenue and operating expenses, with- 
out a dollar of allowance for the millions invested in 
buildings and equipment, and without even a dollar of 
allowance for the general expenses of the postoffice de- 
partment. Every such report, well-balanced statisticians 
believe, has been a falsehood often told to persons en- 
titled to know the truth. 





Southwestern Rates.—The southwestern lines, the latest 
development in the Shreveport case, is taken to indicate, 
are to get an advance in rates without going to all the 
trouble that follows when a general increase is proposed 
and protests sufficient to cause suspension are made. 
Gentry Waldo, it will be recalled, told those engaged in 
the Shreveport case conference that the southwestern 
lines were checking in tariffs that will bring the rates 
into harmony with those suggested by the Commission. 
The testimony at the conference showed that as to live 
stock, stock cattle and cottonseed products, the Shreve- 


port case rates are higher than rates now in effect. 


It is hard, it is- suggested, to see how the Commission 
can repudiate rates brought into harmony with the Shreve- 
port case samples, unless it finds it made a mistake in 
setting forth the Shreveport samples and so declares. The 
latter, it was pointed out at the conference, so far as live 
stock is concerned, are higher than the rates the Com- 
mission itself put out a few years ago in the Texas-Okla- 
homa case. It will be a novel situation, when the tariffs 
are filed, to have shippers attacking the proposed rates 
and quoting the Commission against itself. To most men 
such a resistance would look hopeless, even before it was 
begun. 





Express Company Business.—The report of the results 
of express company operations in June is interesting be- 
cause it is the’first one indicating a recession in the 
operating income of that class of carriers since they came 
out of the grievous depression following the revision of 
their classification and rates in the early part of 1914. 
It would probably require an extended analysis to show 
just why the income fell off so sharply in June. The in- 
come for the year, however, was extremely satisfactory, 
showing an increase of about 400 per cent over its prede- 
cessor. Of course, that big percentage of increase was 
made possible by the fact that during the slump the in- 
come was at and below the vanishing point, so the gain 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, was a moderate 
one, while that for the year ending June 30 was abnormally 
high. 





Transcontinental Rates.—It is the word in Washington 
that, in the event the Commission decides fourth section 
relief should be denied the transcontinental carriers, the 
latter will be forced to hold more prayer meetings on the 
subject of what rates to put in than any traffic managers 
have ever heretofore held. They will be up against a 
perplexing proposition. From the beginning the Pacific 
coast communities have had lower rates than the interior 
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gimply because they were in a position to get what they 
needed, by water. There is little or no water transporta- 
tion now because the ships are more profitably employed 
elsewhere. But how long would they keep out of the 
transcontinental business after the rail carriers blanketed 
intermountain rates to the Pacific coast? In the event 
fourth section relief is withdrawn, that will be the wholly 
practical question for the railroad traffic men to decide. 
There is an impression that if the railroads blanketed 
the intermountain rates, ships would come trooping back 
into the business they abandoned when the carrying of 
war materials became so attractive. But nobody has any 
definite information. On paper, it would be possible for 
ships to get from $20 to $60 a ton in competition with 
the railroads, because rates in excess of $4 per 100 are 
in effect to- intermountain territory. Bringing the ship 
back to the transcontinental trade would not be a good 
thing for the railroads. Nor would it be good business 
for them to reduce intermountain rates to such a point 
as to keep tramscontinental business unattractive to the 
ships, because from vhe time they did that to eternity the 
intermediate territory would be quoting the rates so es- 
tablished, as the measure of what would be reasonable 
to sharge even after the ships came back. There is a 
popular notion of long standing that the transcontinental 
railroads have been able to do about as they pleased about 
rates, but the drop they took when the canal was opened 
and general business went into the dumps showed that 
notion to be erroneous, as so many other popular impres- 
sions are. Hamlet, soliloquizing about whether ’twould be 
better to suffer the outrageous flings of fortune or to fly 
to evils unknown had a right easy time in comparison 
with what will be before the transcontinental carriers the 
minute the Commission revokes Fourth Section Order No. 
124 and orders based thereon or made in relation thereto. 
A. E. H. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The work has been done by shippers and carriers’ 


toward agreeing on uniform bills of lading to be given 
by the latter when they accept merchandise, export freight 
and live stock for transportation was officially laid before 
the Commission October 20. On that day the Commission 
set aside seven hours for a discussion of the points upon 
which the men have been laboring on the subject under 
the supervision of Examiner Satterfield. The program 
for talk contemplated the use of the whole of October 21 
and half of October 23. 

Henry Wolf Bikle and H. A. Taylor for the carriers 
used the entire time of the morning session of October 2() 
to setting forth the views of the carriers, the former on 
the domestic merchandise bill and the latter on the inland 

Clearly defined disputes on the domestic bill are as to 
how long the extraordinary common carrier liability shall 
continue after the freight has been delivered to the freight 
house at destination, and as to whether the value of the 
goods at time and place of shipment or that at destina- 
tion shall govern in the settlement of loss and damage 
claims. The carriers claim the common carrier liabiliiy 
shall cease with the expiration of the free time allowed 
for the removal of the goods and that after that time the 
liability shall be only the ordinary one of a bailee. The 
ordinary liability of a bailee is to keep the goods and 
reserve them. He is liable for loss and damage in case 
of negligence. The extraordinary liability of a common 
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earrier covers everything except the act of God or the 
public enemy. 

Mr. Bikle, in arguing the subject generally, said that 
the Commission is authorized to change the bill of lading 
only upon a showing that some rule in it is unjust, un- 
fair or unreasonable. Therefore, he said, the burden is 
on the shippers to show that the old rules as to ware- 
houseman liability and the settlement of claims for loss 
and damage on the basis of value at time and place of 
shipment instead of, as contended by shippers, at destina- 
tion. He pointed out fhat all existing rates are predi- 
cated on settlement on that basis and that a change in 
the rule will undoubtedly result in the greatest imaginable 
confusion in the claim departments. 

“It is easy to prescribe general rules for settlement of 
claims,” said Mr, Bikle, “but in the practice there must 
be administrative rules that are numerous and perplexing. 
For instance, under the present biil of lading it is pro- 
vided that claims will not be entertained if the shipper 
fails to give notice of a claim within a specified time. 
Claim agents have asked if a request by a shipper to trace 
a shipment is notice of claim. They have asked whether 
a notation on an acknowledgment of the receipt of freight 
that the goods were damaged is a notice of claim of dam- 
age. Dozens of questions have been answered and there is 
some understanding on the subject. If now the basis “is 
to be made on value at destination, an entirely new crop 
of questions will be brought forward. I submit that there 
will be just as many hardships under the proposed basis 
as under the existing one.” 


Commissioner Daniel wanted to know if the settlements 
under the existing rule are not for smaller amounts than 
would probably be the fact under the proposed rule. 
Mr. Bikle answered that by saying there is an assump- 
tion that there is an appreciation in the value of goods 
other than the increment brought by the mere fact of 
transportation. He suggested that a common carrier can- 
not be held liable for increment in value brought about 
by the drayage, by thé placing in a shop and unpacking 
cannot be considered in a settlement on the basis of the 
value at destination. 


“It seems to me such a rule would open a door for dis- 
crimination and rebating,’ said Mr. Bikle. “The first 
question a claim agent would have to decide would be 
within the rule of ‘carry with reasonable dispatch.’ He 
could maké a wild guess. Then he would have to obtain 
the opinion of men in ‘the market as to what the value 
of such goods were in that place at that time the goods 
should have arrived. His guess in behalf of one shipper 
might be so high as to give that shipper a rebate, while 
his honest guess as to the goods “of another would be a 
grave injustice to that shipper. Under the existing rule 
there is some check upon the matter, because when a 
shipper furnishes us with an invoice, it ‘is either true 
or false. It is not a matter of opinion, and check on it 
can be made from the goods of the shipper.” 

In his discussion of the clause setting forth that after 
the expiration of the free time the liability shall be that 
of a warehouseman, Mr. Bikle pointed out that neither 
Cummins amendment to the Carmack amendment can be 
held to apply to that unless it be desired to claim that 
the effect of the two amendments is to restore common 
law liability, which is different in each state, and would, 
if incorporated in the bill of lading, lead to the confusion 
a uniform bill is designed to eliminate. For instance, 
in Massachusetts the rule is that the common carrier 

(Continued on pagé 854) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


TENNESSEE COPPER CO. CASES 


CASE NO. 7176* (41 I. C. C., 336-361) 
TENNESSEE COPPER COMPANY VS. SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted Sept. 15, 1915. Opinion No. 3918. 


On the facts adduced of record in these cases, Held: 

1. Nitrate of Soda Rates from Charleston and Savannah to Cop- 
perhill, Tenn., Condemned.—Rates for the transportation of 
nitrate of soda in carloads from Charleston, 8S. C., and 
Savannah, Ga., to Copperhill, Tenh., found unreasonable, 
and reasonable maximum rates prescribed for the future. 

Rates from Pensacola and New Orleans Not Unreasonable.— 
Rates for the transportation of nitrate of soda in carloads 
from Pensacola, Fla., and New Oleans, La., to Copperhill, 
Tenn., not found unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 
(No. 7176.) 

3. Nitrate Acid Rate Not Unilawful.—Rate of 82 cents per 100 
pounds for the transportation fo nitric acid in carloads from 
Great Falls, S. C., to Copperhill, Tenn., not found unreason- 
able. (No. 7177.) 

4. Coke Rates from Josephine, Va., Not Unreasonable.—Rate of 
$1.50 per ton for the transportation of coke in carloads from 
Josephire and Dorchester Junction, Va., to Copperhill, 
Tenn., not found unreasonable. (No. 7178.) 

Lumber, Logs and Cross-tie Rates to Copperhill Not Unrea- 
sonable.—Rates for the transportation of lumber, logs, poles 
and crossties in carloads from Murphy, N. C., and Ellijay, 
Sweet Gum and McCullough, Ga., to Copperhill, Tenn., not 
found unreasonable. (No. 7179.) 

6. Lead Dross and Pig Lead Rates from Copperhill Not Un- 
reaSonable.—Rates for the transportation of lead dross and 
pig lead in carloads from Copperhill, Tenn., to Baltimore, 
Md., and other points, mentioned in the report, and for the 
transportation of sheet lead in carloads from Baltimore and 
ng nw points to Copperhill, not found unreasonable. 

o. c 

7. Reasonable Rates on Pig and Sheet Lead from Copperhili to 
Atlanta Prescribed.—Rates for the transportation of pig 
lead in carloads from Copperhill, Tenn., to Atlanta Ga.. 
and for the transportation of sheet lead in carloads from 
Atlanta to Copperhill found unreasonable and reasonable 
maximum rates prescribed for the future. (No. 7185.) 

8. Copper Bullion Rates from Copperhill Not Unreasonable.— 
Rates for the transportation of copper bullion in carloads 
from Copperhill Tenn, to Baltimore Md. and Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and to certain Virginia and south Atlantic ports men- 
tioned in the report, not found unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. (No. 7186.) 

9. L. & N. Coal Rates to Copperhill Not Illegal.—Rates on inter- 
state shipments of coal in carloads from Groups A, B and 
E, on the line of the Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., to 
Copperhill, Tenn., not found unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory. (No. 7255.) 


L) 


ol 





Frank: Lyon and Marion Smith for complainant; Edward D. 
Mohr for Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; Charles D. Drayton 
for Southern Ry. Co.; Seaboard Air Line Ry., Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R., Georgia R. R., Central of Georgia Ry., Western Ry. 
of Alabama; Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co., and Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry.; R. D. Hunter for Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co. 





*The proceeding also embraces complaints in—No. 7177, Ten- 
nessee Copper Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al.; 
Ne. 7178, Same vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al.; No. 
‘179, Same vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; No. 7185, 
Same vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al.; No. 7186, Same 
vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al.; and No. 7255, Same 


* vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 


MEYER, Chairman: 
These cases were all brought by the same complainant, 
are closely related, and may be disposed of in one report. 





Complainant is a corporation engaged in mining and 
smelting copper ores and in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid at Copperhill, Tenn. In the operation and upkeep 
of its plant it consumes large quantities of nitrate of 
soda, nitric acid, coke, coal, lumber, logs and other com- 
modities involved in these cases. Its inbound and out- 
bound shipments constitute a large annual tonnage. 
During 1912, 1913 and 1914 its. shipments averaged yearly 
about 260,000 tons inbound and about 205,000 tons out- 
pound. These cases involve the reasonableness and law- 
fulness of the carload rates on traffic to and from its 
plant. The different commodities are covered by different 
complaints and are here treated in like manner. Com- 
plainant asks that just and reasonable rates be estab- 
lished for the future, and in some of the cases seeks 
reparation on past shipments. 


No. 7176. 


The complaint in this case alleges that the rates 
charged by defendants for the transportation of nitrate 
of soda from the ports of Charleston, S. C., Savannah, 
Ga., Pensacola, Fla., and New Orleans, La., to Copperhill 
are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 

Copperhill is in the southeastern part of the state of 
Tennessee on what is called the old main line of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, extending from Marietta, 
Ga., to Etowah, Tenn., between which points two lines 
have been operated by saia company for a number of 
years. The new line lies west of the old and is a part 
of the present main line extending from Atlanta through 
Marietta and Cartersville, Ga., to Etowah and northward. 
Copperhill is 48 miles south of Etowah, the distance from 
Atlanta being 116 miles via the old line and 185 miles 
via the new, a difference of 69 miles. Nitrate of soda 
from Charleston and Savannah moves first to Atlanta and 
thence via the new line through Marietta, Cartersville 
and Etowah to Copperhill. From. Pensacola and New 
Orleans the entire haul is over the Louisville & Nash- 
ville through Montgomery and Calera, Ala., and Carters- 
ville and Etowah. The rates of which complaint is made, 
the distances via the route of movement, and the ton-mile 
earnings by the carriers are shown in the following table: 


Rate Ton-mile 


Distance, per earnings, 

To Copperhill from— miles. ton. mills. 
Nn co caw nbs o8¥ostscetbeoese 494 $4.25 8. 
EEE ee ae OP rey ee eee 445 4.25 9.6 
UN, < o.din.05:0's bb bE Gb ee 064 bap vee ooKe 537 3.70 6.9 
POO CRUORINE 656.0 Piece hh coos sc iccaceese 693 4.10 5.9 


t 


Nitrate of soda is produced chiefly in South America. 
It is used by complainant in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, while utilized by others for such purposes as the, 
manufacture of fertilizer, dyestuffs, chemicals, explosives 
and nitric acid. During the year 1914 the carload move- 
ment from the ports named to Copperhill amounted to 
169 cars, of which 137 cars were to complainant and the 
remaining 32 cars were to the Ducktown Sulphur, Cop- 
per & .ron Co., another plant of similar character. Com- 
plainant’s output of sulphuric acid, which averages about 
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14 cars per day, moves in tank cars and almost exclu- 
sively to southern points via Etowah and Cartersville, 
which insures to the Louisville -& Nashville an outbound 
haul of at least 136 miles. No complaint is made of the 
rates on this traffic. An industrial railroad owned and 
operated by complainant serves its mines, and switches 
all cars connected with its business excepting acid tank 
cars, which are switched by locomotives of. the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. 

Complainant contends that shipments from Charleston 
and ‘Savannah should move beyond Marietta via the old 
line, and that shipments from Pensacola and New Or- 
leans. should. move via the Louisville & Nashville to 
Montgomery, the Western of Alabama and’ Atlanta & 
West Point to Atlanta, and thence to Copperhill via 
the old line. This would shorten the distances from the 
south Atlantic ports by 69 miles, from New Orleans by 
85 miles, and from Pensacola by 84 miles. 

According to defendants’ evidence the old line from 
Marietta to Etowah is through a mountainous country 
with heavy grades and many sharp curves which make 
transportation very difficult and expensive. It was testi- 
fied that the Louisville & Nashville finds it more eco- 
nomical to move freight from’ Cartersville or Marietta to 
Copperhill through Etowah, with practically a back haul 
of 48 miles, than to move it over the direct line from 
Marietta. The most difficult conditions are met by south- 
bound trains north of Copperhill and by northbound 
trains south of Copperhill. The new line extends through 


a section where the transportation conditions are much . 


more favorable, and is therefore used for freight trans- 
portation whenever practicable. The use of the new line 
for hauling traffic beyond Marietta’ would seem therefore 
to be sufficiently explained, as there could be no reason 
for moving traffic over the longer instead of the shorter 
route if transportation conditions aside from distance 
were the same over both routes. The contention that 
shipments from the Gulf ports should be routed via the 
Western of Alabama and the Atlanta & West Point, as 
a part of the through movement, is not sustained by the 
record. It does not appear that there are through routes 
and joint rates embracing those lines and complainant 
has not asked for the establishment of through routes 
and joint rates in connection therewith; and even if such 
an application were before us, the complainant would 
be confronted with the provision of the statute against 
requiring any carrier, without its consent, to embrace 


in a through route substantially less than the entire- 


length of its own line between the termini of such route 
unless under conditions not here shown to exist. The 
question therefore is whether the rates complained of 
are reasonable as applied via the routes over which the 
traffic moves. Comparisons of these rates with rates 
from the same ports to other interior points are made in 
a number of exhibits filed of record giving the distances 
and ton-mile earnings. Representative results of such 
comparisons are shown in the following table: 


DISTANCES, RATES AND REVENUES PER TON-MILE ON 
NITRATE OF SODA TO AND FROM POINTS NAMED. 
Reventie 
Rate per ton- 
per mile, 
From Charleston, S. C., to— iles. ton. mills. 
ee eer ree eee ee 494 $4.25 8.6 
Atlanta, Ga. 2.57 
Birmingham, Ala. 57 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
McCarty, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Macon, Ga. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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From Savannah, Ga., to— 
Copperhill, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
McCarty, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Macon, Ga. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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From New Orleans, La., to— 
Copperhill, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
McCarty, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Macon, Ga. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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From Pensacola, Fla., to— mills. 
Copperhill, Tenn. ‘ 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
McCarty, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Aa. 
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It is to be observed that the rates for comparison are 
with a. few exceptions much lower than the rates in 
question, and while the evidence of record is to the effect 
that all the destination points named in the table, ex- 
cepting Copperhill, are competitive points, we may com- 
pare the rates to Copperhill with the rates to the other 
points naed, making due allowance for differences in 
conditions. 

Nitrate of soda, though a commodity of higher grade 
than fertilizer, generally takes fertilizer rates. It is an 
inflammable substance and, under the Commission’s rules 
regarding explosives and other dangerous articles, is re- 
quired to be designated by appropriate label. Exhibits 
covering the years 1906 to 1913, inclusive, show a range 
of value of nitrate of soda from about $30 to about $50 
per ton. As a fertilizer ingredient, though of much higher 
value, it appears to have been given its present rate in 
order to encourage a wide distribution of fertilizer with 
a view to promoting agricultural .development. It was 
testified that rates from Charleston to Atlanta are made 
with relation to the rates from Savannah, and that the 
Savannah rates are on a basis prescribed by the Georgia 
state commission. 


It is to be observed from the above table that to Cop- 
perhill the rates on nitrate of soda are somewhat higher 
than to. Charleston and Savannah than from New Orleans 
and Pensacola, though the distances from the latter ports 
are considerably greater. The rate from Savannah to 
Atlanta is $2.57 for a distance of 260 miles. The de- 
fendant has referred in evidence to a scale of rates on 
fertilizer established by this Commission in Royster Guano 
Co: vs. A. C. L. R. R., 31-1. C. C., 458, 462 (The Traffic 
World, July to December, 1914, p. 408), to apply from 
Norfolk, Va., to points in North Carolina. Under that 
scale the rate is $2.95 per ton for a distance of 260 miles. 
The greatest distance to which that scale applies is 350 
miles, and. for that distance a rate of $3.25 per ton is 
prescribed. If we extend that scale to 445 miles, the 
distance from Savannah to Copperhill, we have a rate 
of $3.65 per ton, and for 494 miles, the distance from 
Charleston to Copperhill, a rate of $3.85. In Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. vs. St. L., I M. & S. Ry. Co., 18 
I. C. C. 1 (The Traffic World, March 12, 1910, p. 307), 
also referred to by defendant in evidence, we established 
a scale of rates on fertilizer from Memphis, Tenn., to 
points in Arkansas under which the rate for 260 miles is 
the equivalent of $2.60 per ton. That scale, if extended, 
would give a rate of $3.20 per ton for 445 miles, and a 
rate of $3.40 for 494 miles. In Official Classification ter- 
ritory nitrate of soda is rated fifth class, while in South- 
ern Classification it moves under sixth class rates in the 
absence of fertilizer rates. 


The allegation of discrimination is based on the claim 
that the lower rates to Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
McCarty, Montgomery, Macon and Nashville unduly pre- 
fer such points and subject complainant to corresponding 
prejudice and disadvantage. The evidence does not show 
that manufacturers of sulphuric acid at the points named 
are to any considerable extent in competition with com- 
plainant in the markets, nor is there proof that complain- 
ant’s business is in any way affected by sulphuric acid 
or fertilizer manufactured at any point which takes lower 
rates on nitrate of soda than Copperhill. The evidence 
is to the effect that with the exception of the Grasselli 
Chemical Co. at Grasselli, Ala.; complainant is the only 
concern in the South which manufactures sulphuric acid 
to any considerable extent for commercial purposes. 
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Wherever manufactured at all it is generally for locai 
use, and only in rare instances is it sold in the markets. 
It is stated in the brief of counsel for complainant that 
it manufactures more than four times the amount of 


‘ sulphuric acid produced by any other concern in the South. 


Upon all the facts disclosed of record we are of opinion 
and find that complainant has not shown the rates in 
question to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, 
excepting the rate of $4.25 applying from Charleston and 
Savannah to Copperhill, which we find to be unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeds $3.95 per net ton, and the 
latter rate will be prescribed as a reasonable maximum 
rate for the future. And we further find that complainant 
has ben damaged to the extent of the difference between 
the charges paid and the charges that would have accrued 
at the rate herein found reasonable. Upon satisfactory 
proof of the exact tonnage of past shipments of nitrate 
of Soda from Charleston or Savannah to Copperhill, and 
that complainant paid and bore the freight charges 
thereon, reparation will be awarded, with interest, where 
the statute of limitations permits, on the basis of the 
rate herein found to be reasonable. Complainant will 
be expected to prepare a statement showing as to each 
shipment upon which reparation is claimed, the date of 
movement, point of origin, point of destination, route, 
weight, car number and initials, rate applied, charges 
collected, by whom paid, and the amount of reparation 
claimed. This statement should be submitted with the 
freight bills covering the same to the defendants for 
verification. Upon receipt of a statement so prepared by 
by complainant and verified by defendants the Commis- 
sion will take the matter up with a view to the issuance 
of an order of reparation. 


No. 7177. 


The complaint in No. 7177 puts in issue the reasonable- 
ness of a rate of 82 cents per 100 pounds charged by 
defendants for the transportation to Copperhill, Tenn., of 
nitric acid in carloads from Great Falls, S. C., a point 
on a branch of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, hereinafter 
called the Seaboard. The route of movement is over the 
Seaboard to Atlanta, a distance of 268 miles, and thence 
over the Louisville & Nashville via Marietta, Cartersville 
and titowah, a distance of 185 miles, a total of 453 miles, 
Use of the old line beyond Marietta would make the 
distance 384 miles, a difference of 69 miles. The reasons 
for the movement via the longer instead of the shorter 
route north of Atlanta, and the facts as to the trans- 
portation and other conditions on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville incident to traffic moving to and from Capperhill 
are the same in this case and in the cases following 
where such conditions. are material, as were shown in 
No. 7176 above. 

Complainant has made only one shipment of nitric acid 
from Great Falls, and the rate charged appears to have 
been a joint through class rate of 82 cents equal to the 
combination of fourth class rates to and from Knoxville, 
Tenn., 50 cents to Knoxville and 32 cents beyond. The 
Southern Classification provides for carload shipments of 
nitric acid in carboys, or in glass or earthenware, packed 
in barrels or boxes, and the rating is fourth class with 
a carload minimum of 30,000 pounds; the Western Classi- 
fication names the same rating and carload minimum, and 
neither provides for shipments in tank cars. The Official 
Classification names a rating of third class on nitric acid 
in glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, with 
a carload minimum. of 30,000 pounds; also a rating of 
fifth class when in carboys, with a carload minimum 
of 24,000 pounds. The evidence shows that it is not 
customary to publish commodity rates on nitric acid 
either in carloads or less than carloads. 

The complainant contemplates substituting nitric acid 
for nitrate of soda in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
and estimates that the quantity needed for such purpose 
will amount to 3,000 or 4,000 tons annually. It claims 
that the present rate from Great‘Falls, its only source of 
supply, is prohibitive, and asks that a reasonable rate 
be established in tank cars as well as in carboys, and 
offers to furnish tank cars of 40 or 50 tons capacity, 
of a-quality and durability to insure safe transportation, 
provided a rate is established under which it can afford 
to use the commodity for the purpose contemplated. 

Nitric acid is a corrosive liquid of a very destructive 
nature, not subject to safe transportation in ordinary 
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tank cars, and if alowed to come into contact with wood 
or any inflammable substance will cause fire. It may 
be used, as complainant desires to use it, in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, but is utilized by others in the 
manufacture of explosives, pyrolixon, varnishes and 
nitrates. Under normal conditions this acid has a value 
of about $40 per ton, but under the present abnormal 
conditions resulting from the European war its value is 
many times greater. 

It was shown of record that in some instances rates 
are published in Official Classification territory on_ nitric 
acid in tank cars, but the method of constructing such 
cars was not shown. These instances included rates 
from Grasselli, N. J., to Baltimore, Md., Norfolk and Rich- 
mond, Va., and Washington, D. C. , 

To support the allegation of unreasonableness in the 
rate the complainant compares it with a class rate of 
52 cents per 100 pounds on the same commodity from 
Virginia cities and certain Carolina points to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., but the relative transportation conditons are not 
given nor does it appear that there is any movement from 
and to such points. The comparisons are therefore with- 
out material value in considering the reasonableness of 
the rate here in question. 

The one shipment by complainant originated at Nitrolee, 
S. €., a non-agency station on the Seaboard about 3 miles 
from Great Falls, but the billing was from the latter 
point. It was testified of record that the plant at Nitrolee 
has been in operation only about three years, and is yet 
in an experimental stage. The evidence does not show 
whether or not the plant is a permanently established 
industry, or whether it may be reasonable expected to 
develop tonnage of any considerable commercial impor- 
tance. Up to the. present time the movement has been 
light. -The record shows that the use of nitric acid in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid is in about the same 
proportion for a given amount of product as is nitrate 
of soda. In other words, in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid a ton of nitrate of soda will go about as far as a 
ton of nitric acid, whereas the latter is much more costly. 
Complainant now uses a large quantity of nitrate of soda, 
but says that. under certain conditions it would use nitric 
acid instead. Its contention is stated in the brief of 


counsel as follows: 


The Tennessee Copper Co. uses large quantities of nitrate of 
soda in the process of making sulphuric acid. It is its pur- 
pose, if the nitric acid can be laid down at Copperhill at a 
reasonable price, to substitute nitric acid for nitrate of soda 
in part if not wholly. * * If a rate in tank cars is se- 
cured it is the expectation of complainant to furnish aluminum 
tank cars at its own expense to be opearted under the usual- 


regulations. * * * 
Complainant would not be justified in purchasing tank cars 


for this purpose unless it were assured of a reasonable rate to 
Copperhill. It has, therefore, filed this complaint in order that 
it may be determined whether it will be a feasible proposition 
to move nitric acid from Great Falls to Copperhill in com- 


mercial quantities. . 


It was pointed out by the defendants that nitric acid 
is one of the articles named in the Commission’s Regula- 
tions for the Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles. In these regulations, which have 
been in force for a number of years, only glass bottles 
and glass carboys are authorized as containers of nitric 
acid. There is testimony of record touching the possible 
construction of tank cars suitable for this traffic by lining 
them with glass, porcelain, or aluminum, but the showing 
is too indefinite to warrant a conclusion upon the feasibil- 
ity of such a proposition. The matter was considered a 
few years ago by the Southern Classification Committee, 
and the conclusion was reached that it would be impos- 
sible to construct a tank car with a lining sufficiently 
strong and durable to so resist the shocks incident to 
transportation as to prevent cracking, leakage, and re- 
sulting damage by corrosion or by fire. It was shown 
that during 1914 the losses from fires caused by nitric 
acid even when shipped in carboys were considerable. 

It was testified that the rate of 82 cents from Great 
Falls to Copperhill is a part of an extensive class-rate 
adjustment covering practically all points on the Sea- 
board from the Virginia cities to Columbia, S. C. Some 
exhibits of rates between other points in southern ter- 
ritory were filed for comparison, but the movement of 
nitric acid is so very light in this general territory that 
little or no value can be attached to such comparisons. 

Bearing in mind the Commission’s regulations which 
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classify nitric acid as a dangerous commodity and au- 
thorize its transportation only in glass bottles or carboys, 
we find no evidence in the record that would justify a 
change in such regulations so as to permit transportation 
in tank cars. The record on this point is too meager 
and: unsatisfactory to warrant so radical a change, espe- 
cially in view of the indefinite showing as to whether 
tank cars can be constructed with linings of material 
sufficiently impervious to resist the corrosive power of 
the acid and durable enough to withstand the shocks of 
transportation. f 

Nor do we find from the evidence that the complainant 
has shown the existing rate on this valuable commodity, 
the transportation of which is so very hazardous, to be 
unreasonable. No substantial movement is shown, nor 
is it at all certain that ther would be such a movement 
even if a lower rate in carboys were established. 

The traffic moves under ciass rates generally through- 
out the country, and, as already shown, the rating is 
fourth class or lower in the different classifications. The 
ton-mile earnings under the rate from Great Falls to Cop- 
perhill are admittedly high when compared with ton-mile 
earnings on traffic not classified as dangerous or as to 
which the transportation is hazardous, but because of the 
conditions surrounding this traffic it is not attractive to 
carriers. Complainant’s purpose is largely experimental, 
and under all the circumstances we do not think such 
a showing has been made as would warrant thé estab- 
lishment of a commodity rate on this traffic from Great 
Falls to Copperhill contrary to the rule ggnerally in effect 
elsewhere throughout the country, and especially in the 
South. There is no claim of discrimination against nitric 
acid in favor of nitrate of soda or any other traffic. On 
the record we therefore hold that complainant has failed 
to show the rate complained of to be unreasonable, and 
an order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


No. 7178. 


The complaint in this case attacks as unreasonable a 
rate of $1.80 per ton charged by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. for the transportation of coke in car- 
loads from Josephine and Dorchester Junction, Va., to 
Copperhill, Tenn. In the operation of its plant at Cop- 
perhill the complainant consumes about 40,000 tons of 
coke annually. The movement is over the rails of the 
Louisville & Nashville, through Cumberland Gap, Tenn., 
Middlesboro and Corbin, Ky., La Follette and Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Etowah, Tenn., and thence to Copperhill, 325 
miles from Josephine and 326 miles from Dorchester Junc- 
tion, an average of 325.5 miles. The haul would be 
shortened by about 80 miles if the movement were over 
the Southern Railway from Cumberland Gap to Knoxville; 
but there is no through rate on coke in connection with 
that line. The attack upon the rate rests in part upon 
the fact that the traffic moves over the longer instead 
of the shorter route, and we are asked to establish a 
through route with a maximum joint rate of $1.55 per 
ton in connection with the Southern Railway. 

Complainant says that if the Louisville & Nashville is 
justified in holding the traffic to its own rails for the 
entire haul, the rate of $1.80, though not admitted to be 
reasonable, is not out of line with other coke rates in 
the same general territory, but it contends that it is en- 
titled to a rate based on the shorter distance which would 
yield ton-mile earnings to the carriers not in excess of 
like earnings under rates from the same points of origin 
to other destinations, named in the table below. Under 
the. rate via the route of movement the ton-mile earnings 
are 5.5 mills. Over the suggested shorter route at the 
same rate the ton-mile earnings would be 7.5 mills. If 
under a rate of $1.55, they would be 6.2 mills. The rates 
and ton-mile earnings submitted for comparison are the 
following: 

Rate Ton-mile 
per earnings, 


_ From 
Josephine and Dorchester Junc- Distance, 





tion, Va., to— miles. ton. mills. 
Se SE, a x nde be 0c pot oes ea neeas 189 $1.40 7.4 
Es nS iceic aks. s 6 ohh ae ae eeds & 264 1.40 5.3 
CHSCEMMOOEA, Temi. 2. ciccccsevvcesce 260 1.40 5.4 
eR ere ee ert ore 231 1.40 6.1 
Lenoir City, Tenn. ..... 172 1.30 7.6 
La Follette, Tenn. ...... 167 1.00 6.0 
DME ERS S: Sobiccceetes Getecesviwes 225 1.70 7.6 
OS ES ee ee eT 287 1.50 5.2 
CEE. AUD a5 Adenine 6.00 4.6 pb.000s 00's 302 1.70 5.6 


| 


POI 5. ESTES 06 cH Dec A 233 1,42 6.2 
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The defendants contend that Cincinnati and Louisville, 
being Ohio River crosings and highly competitive points 
with transportation conditions so dissimilar to those ex- 
isting at Copperhill, the rates to those points are not 
fairly comparable with the rate in question. At La Follette 
and Chattanooga, and also at Boyce, which is within the 
switching limits of Chattanooga, there is sharp competi- 
tion, due to the fact that at or near each of these points 
coke is produced in large quantities, and the rates from 
the Virginia ovens are made to meet such competition as 
far as practicablé. Athens, Cleveland and Lenoir City 
are on the Southern Railway south of Knoxville and in- 
termediate to Chattanooga, and the rates to those points 
are in large measure a reflection of the Chattanooga rates 
and of the competitive conditions at that point. 


The Louisville & Nashville contends that the rate of 
$1.80 is a reasonable rate for the transportation service 
involved. Its road from Dorchester Junction to Corbin, 
a distance of 116 miles, is through a section of country 
where steep grades and other difficult transportation con- 
ditions have to be overcome, and, owing to such condi- 
tions, the cost of handling traffic east of Middlesboro is 
abnormally great. The Cumberland Mountains have to 
be twice crossed in reaching Middlesboro from Dorchester 
Junction. The line from Etowah to Copperhill, a distance 
of 48 miles, over which all this coke must move, was 
stated to be the most difficult and expensive of operation 
of any railroad east of the Mississippi River. Its grades 
are abnormally heavy and its curves are very sharp and 
frequent. 

An exhibit was filed of record showing rates on coke 
to Copperhill from a large number of producing points 
in Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia, with 
all of which, distance alone considered, the rates from 
the Virginia points to Copperhill compare favorably. Other 
rates were filed for comparison, but they, as well as those 
just stated, are generally subject to the criticism that the 
relative transportation conditions other than distances are 
not shown. 


There remains the related question whether a considera- 
tion of the interests of the public, with due regard to the 
rights of the carriers, makes it proper that we should 
require the defendants to establish a through route and 
joint rate for the movement of this traffic via another 
and shorter route. On this question it was testified by 
a division superintendent of the Louisville & Nashville, 
who has had many years’ experience in transportation 
matters, that it would be more expensive to handle the 
traffic in connection with the Southern Railway than as 
now handled over the rails of the Louisville & Nashville 
alone. The reasons for this opinion were given in detail 
It was said that transportation conditions are much more 
difficult from Cumberland Gap to Knoxville over the South- 
ern than over the Louisville & Nashville, and that be- 
cause thereof trains of more than double the tonnage are 
handled, with the same locomotive power, over the longer 
than could be done over the shorter route. It was fur- 
ther explained that transportation over the suggested 
shorter route would add terminal or switching expenses 
at three points of transfer not involved in the longer 
haul, ngmely, one at Cumberland Gap and two at Knox- 
ville, besides the use of the Knoxville & Augusta Railway 
in the transfer between the Louisville &- Nashville and 
the Southern stations at Knoxville. These additional ter- 
minal expenses would amount to considerable, and could 
not be avoided in a movement via the shorter route. 
Rebilling as between the carriers from Cumberland Gap 
to Knoxville and from Knoxville beyond would also be 
required. There are three stretches of very difficult 
transportation, namely, between Dorchester Junction and 
Cumberland Gap, between Cumberland Gap and Knoxville, 
and between sitowah and Copperhill. One of these is 
avoided by the Louisville & Nashville holding the traffic 
to its own rails. 

We do not think it has ben shown that the public inter- 
ests would be better served than at present by a through 
route and joint rate as suggested by complainant; and 
in the absence of such a showing it would not be fair to 
the Louisville & Nashville to require it to share its reve- 
nue on this traffic with another line. 

Upon consideration of all the-facts of record we are of 
opinion and find that the complainant has not sustained 
its claim of unreasonableness in the freight rate it now 
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pays on coke from the Virginia points to Copperhill. The 
complaint must be dismissed, and it will be so ordered. 


No. 7179. 


The complaint in No. 7179 brings in issue the reason- 
ableness of the carload rates charged by the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co. for the transportation to Cop- 
perhil, Tenn., of lumber from Murphy, N. C., and Ellijay, 
Ga., of logs and poles from McCullough and Sweet Gum, 
Ga., and of crossties from Sweet Gum. Murphy is the 
terminus of a branch of the Louisville & Nashville, con- 
nected with what is called the old main line at Murphy 
Junction, Ga., and is 35 miles from Copperhill. Ellijay 
is on the old main line, 29 miles south of Copperhill. Mc- 
Cullough and Sweet Gum are on the Murphy branch, 20 
and 21 miles, respectively, from Copperhill. The com- 
plainant uses large quantities of lumber, logs, poles, and 
crossties in connetcion with the operation of its plant at 
Copperhill, the general circumstances and transportation 
conditions surrounding which are set forth above in No. 
7176. During the year 1914 the consumption of these com- 
modities amounted to 3,530 tons, of which 41 carloads 
moved from the four points of origin here involved. The 
rates from such points to Copperhill, in cents per 100 
pounds, are set forth in the following table: 


To Copperhill Rate on Rateon Rateon Rateon 


from— Miles. lumber. logs. poles. ties. 
Berea, in. C.. .4 5.5 35 6 a as os 
Blijay, ‘Ga. ....-2..06 *. 29 6 os a. ee 
Sweet Gum, Ga. ..... 21 ¥ 5 5 5 
McCullough, ‘Ga. ..... 20 os 5 5 oon 


Counsel state in their brief that the justification for 
this complaint is based entirely upon comparisons with 
rates on the same kind of traffic between points in ad- 
joining states and in contiguous sections of the country. 
Complainant’s evidence introduced at the hearing em- 
braces comparisons with rates in the states of Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Georgia. Tlis evidence is to the 
effect that for distances similar to the distance from Mur- 
phy to Copperhill, the lumber rate is 5 cents in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and 3.75 cents in Georgia; that 
for distances similar to those from Ellijay to Copperhill 
the lumber rate is 4.4 cents in North Carolina, 4.5 cents 
in Tennessee via the Southern Railway, and 4 cents via 
the Louisville & Nashville, and 3.5 cents in the state of 
Georgia. These state rates on lumber show averages of 
4.69 cents for the distance from Murphy, and 4.1 cents 
for the distances from Ellijay and McCullough, or a gen- 
eral average of 4.39 cents. Results of a similar nature are 
shown by the state rates on logs, poles and crossties from 
McCullough and Sweet Gum. 

The complainant sets forth in its brief several tables 
of interstate rates on these commodities as applied by 
the Seaboard Air Line and the Southern Railway, for 
distances ranging from 7 to 42 miles on the Seaboard and 
10 to 50 miles on the Southern. At the time of the hear- 
ing the rates on the Seaboard ranged from 3.5 cents for 
7 to 12 miles to 6 cents for 37 to 42 miles between points 
in North Carolina and points in South Carolina, and were 
lower for similar distances between points in Alabama 
and points in Georgia. On the Southern the rates were 
3 cents for 10 miles, 4 cents for 20 miles, 5 cents for 30 
or 40 miles, and 6 cents for 50 miles between North Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and ranged from 3.25 cents for 10 miles 
to 5.5 cents for 41 to 50 miles between North Carolina 
and South Carolina. The complainant offered no other 
evidence. 


The defendant objects to the comparisons with intra-~ 


state rates as inadequate to prove that the rates under 
consideration are unreasonable, and insists that the sug- 
gested comparisons with interstate rates are not proper 
because no evidence with respect thereto was introduced 
at the hearing and no opportunity given the defendant to 
inquire into the same. 

The evidence shows that the Georgia rates named in 
the tables above, the lowest of those submitted for com- 
parison, were established by the authorities of that state 
against the objection and over the protest of the defend- 
ant. We have several times held, and it may now be 
considered as the settled principle of the Commission, that 
state-made rates may be considered in connection with 
other evidence in determining the reasonableness of in- 
terstate rates in the same general territory. Freight Rates 
from Minnesota Points, 32 I. C. C., 361, 363 (The Traffic 
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World, Jan. 2, 1915, -p. 13), and cases there cited. It is 
equally well settled, however, that, for the purpose of de- 
termining the reasonableness of an interstate rate, a state- 
made rate is no more conclusively reasonable tian one 
voluntarily established by a carrier. Trier vs. C., St. P., 
M. & O. Ry. Co., 30 I. C. C., 707 (The Traffic World, July 
to December, 1914, p. 163), andthe cases cited. While, 
therefore, the state-made rates ‘referred to are entitled 
to careful consideration, they carry no conclusive pre- 
sumption of reasonableness in this case as against the 
interstate rates voluntarily established by the defendant. 

The interstate rates referred to in complainant’s brief, 
but not formally a part of this record, indicate no sub- 
stantial tendency to support complainant’s contention of 
unreasonableness in the rates complained of. They show 
rates on the commodities here involved, in one scale of 
4.5 cents for distances of 17 to 22 miles and 6 cents for 
distances of 37 to 42 miles; in two other scales the rates 
are 4 cents and 3.75 cents, respectively, for distances of 
20 miles and 5 cents for 40 miles. In the remaining scale 
applying between Alabama and Georgia the rates are 
lower. There is no proof of the relative transportation 
conditions except the evidence of defendants to the effect 
that such conditions on the Murphy branch and on the 
old main line are very different, and, on the whole, the 
comparisons ‘could not in any event be accepted as con- 
vincing proof that the rates in question are unreasonable. 

In addition to the foregoing it was testified, on behalf of 
the defendant, that the rates in. question are the same 
as the scale of rates applied on lumber generally through- 
out its system, and exhibits were filed showing rates 
between points on the system in substantiation of. such 
statement. It would seem to be clear from the record that 
complainant has failed to sustain the burden of proof 
resting upon it to show that the rates in question are 
unreasonable. As we have seen, the comparisons with 
the intrastate rates do not shift the burden of proof, but 
leave it resting upon the complainant as in the beginning, 
and the interstate comparisons, even if considered as 
properly in evidence, would’ not be sufficient to sustain 
such burden. Upon the record we therefore find that 
complainant has not sustained its allegation of unreason- 
ableness in the rates from and to the points here in ques: 
tion. The complaint must be dismissed, and it will be 
so ordered. 

No. 7185, 


This case involves defendants’ carload rates for the 
transportation of lead aross and pig lead from Copperhill, 
Tenn., to the points hereinafter mentioned, and of sheet 
lead to Copperhill from some of the same points. 

Lead dross is produced by skimmings from molten lead 
and contains about 50 per cent pure lead. The commodity 
is sold by the complainant at a delivered price of about 
$30 per ton to factories in different parts of the country, 
where it is put through a refining process and the pure 
metal separated from the refuse. The transportation. rates 
from Copperhill to Baltimore, Md., Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Carnegie and Pittsburgh, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., and St. Louis 
and Joplin, Mo., in effect at the time the complaint was 
filed, were alleged to be unjust and unreasonable under 
section 1, and unduly discriminatory under section 3. 
By tariffs which became effective at a later date, the 
rates were reduced, as shown in the following table, 
which gives in column (a) the former rates, in column (b) 
the present or reduced rates, and in column (c) the rates 
proposed by complainant where differing from those now 


in effect: 
RATES ON LEAD DROSS. 


Former Former Former 

rates. rates. rates. 

From Copperhill, Tenn., to— (a) (b) (c) 

Bains, Wes Ss 6 oso ee ee eh pc cee $11.40 $7.86 $5.15 

Pert BIOUOG. Th, De. ccc csc ca scevogs 12.00 8.46 5.75 

COPIES, “TR. US's 6Gsc 08k ceee ib ce wntc ets 12.00 6.50 sobs 
le. eS RS er he 12.00 6.50 
PRRs BO Ee 00 oh 5 ss WORE bo nb os dbp e 12.00 6.50 

es Se Ge ov 34 Sek poe de SEER 12.00 6.40 eve 

ON RE BF ESbis Sua Nae 550.05. 0Hs Dea 16.60 10.70 9.80 


Rates are stated per net ton, and complainant is sat- 
isfied with the present adjustment excepting the rates 
to Baltimore, Perth Amboy and Joplin. It is observed 
from the table that the former rates to Baltimore and 
Perth Amboy were: $11.40 and $12, respectively, and the 
present rates are $7.86 and $8.46, respectively; that to 
Joplin the former-rate was $16.60 and the present rate is 
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$10.70. The eomplainant asks for rates of $5.15 to Balti- 
more, $5.75 to Perth Amboy, and $9.80 to Joplin. Its con- 
tention is based chiefly on the fact that like or lower rates 
are in effect from Grasselli, Ala., to the East, and from 
Atlanta, Ga., to Joplin. When the ‘carriers established the 
reduced rates to Carnegie, Pittsburgh and Buffalo, Cop- 
perhill was placed on an equal basis with Grasselli and 
Atlanta, and complainant insists that the same principle 
should be applied to Baltimore and Perth Amboy. It is 
further contended that the existing rate adjustment sub- 
jects complainant to unreasonable disadvantage and un- 
duly prefers shippers at Grasselli and Atlanta. A com- 
parison of the distances, rates and ton-mile earnings from 
and to the several points named via the routes of -move- 
ment is shown in the following table: 


Distance, 

From Copperhill to— 4 Rate. 
Baltimore 4 
Perth Amboy 
Joplin 


Ton-mile 
earnings, 


Ton-miie 
earnings, 


From Atlanta to— 
Baltimore 


Ton-mile 
earnings, 


From Grasselli to— ‘ ; mills. 
Baltimore $5.15 6.4 
5.0 


Perth Amboy 5.75 i 
Joplin 7.60 12.0 


The record does not disclose any extensive or even 
substantial movement of this commodity from Copperhill 
or from Atlanta or Grasselli to any of the destination 
points named. Nor does it-appear that competition exists 
between complainant and shippers at the latter two points. 

hese are both subject to strong competition by rail car- 
riers, and rates to the East are affected also by water 
competition through the south Atlantic ports. The short- 
line distances are via the Southern and Pennsylvania rail- 
ways from Atlanta, and via the Southern, Norfolk & West- 
ern and Pennsylvania railways from Grasselli. By the 
Louisville & Nashville and its connections the distance 
from either point is greater than via the other lines. The 
through rates from Copperhill are generally based on 
Cincinnati combinations. 

Numerous rate comparisons were filed of record by 
the defendants, which, distance alone considered, tend 
in a general way to support their claim that the rates in 
question are not out of line with rates on the same com- 
modity between dther points in the same general territory, 
but no movement under any of: such rates was shown. 
The tonnage from Copperhill, whatever it may be, moves 
over the line from that point to Etowah, which is subject 
to very difficult transportation conditions. Conditions at 
Atlanta and Grasselli are wholly different from fhose at 
Copperhill, and especially is this true as to water com- 
petition, which in no manner affects rates from the latter 
point. jet sf ef 

Pig lead is produced by resmelting old or scrap lead. 
The product is cast in the form of bars or pigs, which 
are shipped to lead plants in other parts of the country, 
where they are rolled into sheets or made into pipe, and 
thereupon the sheet lead or pipe, as the case may be, is 
shipped back to complainant and consumed in the upkeep 
of its plant. The complaint alleges that the rates on pig 
lead from Copperhill to the points named in the table 
below are unreasonable. The distances via the routes of 
movement, the published rates, and the ton-mile earnings 
are shown, as follows: 

RATES ON PIG LEAD. 
Rate Ton-mile 


Distance, per earnings, 
From Copper hit, Tenn., to— iles. ton. 
New York, x y 
Philadelphia, i” 
Baltimore, Md. 





The rates named in the table, other than those to St. 
Louis and Atlanta, both reached by the Louisville & Nash- 
vile, apply via Cincinnati and,* with tow exceptions, are 
based on Cincinnati combinations. To Baltimore and New 
York the rates are based on Knoxville combinations. The 
evidence is indefinite as to the movement of pig lead 
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from Copperhill. A witness stated that complainant’s 
production for the year 1914 amounted to 355 tons, but 
the testimony for the defendants is to the effect that the 
entire movement from. Copperhill for that year, including 
complainant’s output and that of the Ducktown Sulphur, 
Copper & Iron Co., amounted to only 124,000 pounds, or 
62 tons. The value of pig' lead, it was said, varies from 
3.5 cents to 5 cents per pound. The complainant’s ship- 
ments are principally to Atlanta, and the rate to that 
point is most sharply attacked. The record indicates that 
some: shipments have move to Chicago and Baltimore, but 
the showing is uncertain and indefinite. The complain- 
ant’s evidence consists chiefly of comparisons with rates 
on the same commodity between other points in Official 
and Southern classification territorieg, for somewhat simi- 
lar distances. These comparisons are not accompanied 
by proof of relative transportation conditions, and there 
is no showing as to the movement, if any, under the rates. 
It may be said, however, that on their face, distance alone 
considered, they show that the rate from Copperhill to 
Atlanta is not in line with any of the other rates with 
which it is compared, especially in the South. The com- 
plainant contends that the rate to Atlanta should be based 
on a haul of 116 miles via the more direct and shorter 
route, but, as was stated in No. 7176, the transportation 
conditions via the shorter route are relatively so difficult 
that the traffic may be moved more economically and 
with greater satisfaction over the longer route of 185 
miles. Even as applied via the longer route, the rate of 
$6.60 is much higher than rates on like traffic for, similar 
distances from Chicago, Ill., or from Cincinnati or Cleve. 
land, O. _At the present rate, with possible loading of 
60,000 pounds, the earnings on pig lead from Copperhill 
to Atlanta via the longer route amount to 35.7 mills per 
ton-mile and $198 per car. The rate on sheet lead is the 
same for the return movement, which would make the 
total earnings for a round trip amount to $396 per car. 
Rate comparisons were submitted by the defendants, 
consisting mainly of rates from Cincinnati, O., Louisville, 
Ky., St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., to points in 
Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee, which, distance alone 
considered, would seem to have a general tendency to 
support the reasonableness of the rates under considera- 
tion, excepting the rate to Atlanta, which does not ap- 
pear to be supported by any other rates. The defendants’ 
rate comparisons are subject to the same criticism as 
those of the complainant, and do not of themselves fur- 
nish any reliable standard whereby to measure the rea- 
sonableness of the rates in question. In these cases there 
seems to have been a general disregard of the long-estab- 
lished and well-recognized principle that, to be of material 
aid in determining the reasonableness of rates under at- 
tack, comparisons with other rates must be accompanied 
by evidence showing relative transportation conditions. 


Sheet lead, as a general proposition, moves under class 
rates the same as pig lead, but in some instances there 
is a commodity rate on one and not on the other. In 
market value there is very little difference between the 
two commodities, and what has been already said with 
respect to the latter applies also to the former. The 
complaint attacks the rates on sheet lead from Baltimore, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Atlanta to Copperhill as unreason- 
able. The distances, the rates published via the routes 
of movement, and the ton-mile earnings under such rates 
are shown in the following table: 


RATES ON SHEET LEAD. 


Distance, per earnings, 


To Copperhill, Tenn., from— q ton. 
Baltimore, Md. 99 $13.60 
Chicago, Ill. 11.40 
St. Louis, Mo. 10.60 
Atlanta, Ga. 6.60 


From the two table last above it is observed that the 
rates on sheet lead are generally the same as those on 
pig lead in the opposite direction between the same points. 
For comparison complainant refers to rates on sheet lead 
to Grasselli, Ala., from Baltimore, Chicago and St. Louis. 
The distances, rates at time of hearing, and ton-mile 
earnings, via the routes of movement, are shown in the 
table next following: 


Rate Ton-mile 
Distance, per earnings, 
To Grasselli from— i i 
Baltimore, Md, 
Chicago, IIl. 
St, Louis, Mo. 





Rate Ton-mile ° 


— 
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It is to be remembered that as compared with Copper- 
hill, Grasselli is a strongly competitive point. 

The defendants submitted tables showing rates on sheet 
lead from such distributing points as Cincinnati, Louisville, 
St. Louis and Memphis to a large number of consuming 
points for distances similar to those from Baltimore, Chi- 


cago and St. Louis to Copperhill. These comparisons, 
distance alone considered, tend to show that the rates 
to Copperhill are not generally out of line with other 
rates in the same general territory, excepting the rate 
from Atlanta, which has no support in any of the com- 
parisons. 

Upon the facts adduced of record we are of opinion 
and find that the rates in question, with the exceptions 
stated below, have not been shown by any convincing ar 
satisfactory evidence to be unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory. The exceptions are the rate of $6.60 on 
pig lead from Copperhill to Atlanta and the same rate on 
sheet lead from Atlanta to Copperhill. We find that these 
rates are excessive and unreasonable to the extent that 
they*.exceed $4.60 per net ton, which ‘will be prescribed 
as a reasonable rate for the future, and that complainant 
has been damaged to the extent of the difference between 
the charges paid and the charges that would have ac- 
crued at the rate herein found reasonable, Upon satis- 
factory proof of the exact tonnage of past shipments of 
pig lead from Copperhill to Atlanta and of sheet lead 
from Atlanta to Copperhill, and that complainant paid 
and bore the freight charges, reparation will be awarded, 


. with interest, where the statute of limitations permits, 


on tne basis of the rates herein found reasonable. The 
complainant will be expected to prepare a statement show- 
ing as to each shipment upon which reparation is claimed 
the date of movement, point of origin, point of destination, 
route,. weight, car number and initials, rate applied, 
charges collected, by whom paid, and the amount of rep- 
aration claimed. This statement should be submitted 
with the freight bills covering the same to the defendant 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. for verification. Upon 
receipt of a statement so prepared by complainant and 
verified by the defendant the Commission will take the 
matter up with a view to the issuance of an order of 


reparation. 
No. 7186. 


The complaint in No. 7186 alleges that the rates charged 
by defendants for the transportation of copper bullion in 
carloads from Copperhill, Tenn., to Baltimore, Md., Perth 
Amboy, N. J., Charleston, S. C., Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., and Savanah, Ga., are unreasonable, in viola- 
tion of section 1 of the act. The rates to Baltimore and 
Perth Amboy are further attacked as unduly prejudicial 
to complainant and as giving undue preference to pro- 
ducers of copper bullion in the states of Montana, Wash- 
ington, California, Utah and Arizona. 


Copper bullion is produced by smelting copper ares. It 
is cast into pigs or bars, and as produced by complainant 
contains about 99 per cent pure copper, and is a very 
valuable commodity. The complainant ships chiefly to 
refining plants at Baltimore and Perth Amboy, though at 
times shipments are made for export through the Gulf 
ports. For the years 1911 to 1914, inclusive, its annual 
shipments to all points averaged something over 8,500 
tons. Copper bullion weighs 200 pounds per ‘bar, is usu- 
ally carried in box cars, and generally loads to the full 
capacity of the car. The movement from complainant’s 
plant to Perth Amboy is much lighter than to Baltimore, 
but the rates to the former point are generally considered 
as controlling the rates to other eastern points. All rates 
mentioned herein are per net ton. From Copperhill the 
traffic moves to the East via the Louisville & Nashville 
to Cincinnati, O., a distance of 397 miles, and thence via 
either the Pennsylvania or the Baltimore & Ohio to Balti- 
more and Perth Amboy. The complainant’s evidence 
was centered entirely upon the rates to the north Atlantic 
ports. These rates, with the distances via the routes of 
movement, and the ton-mile earnings to the carriers, are 


shown in the following table: 
: Rate Ton-mile 


Distance, per earnings, 

From Copperhill to— . miles. ton. mills. 
Perth Amemey, 20s Bi sieeve csc ecenecke’ 1,133 $7.00 6.2 
Re eee ee 990 6.40 6.5 


} 
There is a shorter route via the Southern and Norfolk 
& Western railways through Knoxville and-Bristol, Tenn., 


- 
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and Lynchburg, Va., to Washington, D. C., and thence via 
either the Pennsylvania or Baltimore & Ohio. The dis- 
tances via the shorter route are 821 miles to Perth Amboy - 
and 660 miles to Baltimore, but the rates in question do 
not apply over the shorter route. By moving the traffic 
through Cincinnati the Louisville & Nashville gets a line 
haul of 402 miles, whereas if the movement were over 
the shorter route this line would get a haul of 107 miles, 
the distance from Copperhill to Knoxville. The complain- 
ant contends that it is entitled to a reasonable rate meas- 
ured by the mileage and ton-mile earnings via the shorter 
route, whether the traffic moves that way or not; but it 
has filed no application for the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates in connection with the carriers 
operating via Lynchburg and Washington. On the record 
the question to be determined is whether the rates as 
applied via the route of movement through Cincinnati are 
reasonable. 


The complainant rests its case mainly upon compari- 
sons with rates to the Atlantic seaboard from copper-pro- 
ducing points at Kennet, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Hayden, 
Ariz., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, Mont., and with 
the earnings under such rates, which, for the very long 
distances involved, are, of course, materially less per ton 
per mile than the earnings under the rates in question. 
It is claimed that the rates to Baltimore and Perth Amboy 
are out of line with the rates submitted for comparison. 
The evidence shows, however, that the rates from these 
far distant points are influenced to a greater or lesser 
extent by water competition, and that in fact the rates 
from Kennet and Hayden apply only via the rail-and-water 
routes through the Gulf ports. It is well known that 
transportation conditions in Western Classification terri- 
tory differ materially from those in the East and South. 
In view of this, and of the fact that these transconti- 
nental rates are affected by competition of ocean carrying 
vessels, it would be difficult to find in them any practical 
standard whereby to determine the reasonableness of the 
rates directly involved in this proceeding. The aill-rail 
distances vary too widely to attach much value to such 
comparisons, the transportation conditions are in no re- 
spects similar, and the competitive conditions are wholly 
different. 

There is an extensive copper-producing section near 
Lake Superior, in the state of Michigan, from which cop- 
per bullion is shipped in large quantities to consuming 
points in many parts of the country. The defendants 
submitted comparisons of the rates in question and ton- 
mile earnings based on the mileage of the shorter route 
from Copperhill to the East, with all-rail rates from the 
Michigan producing points to various destinations in effect 
during the period when lake navigation is generally closed. 
The rates, distances and ton-mile earnings, stated in the 
table next following, are fairly representative of such 
comparisons: Fi 





Revenue 

Rate per 

e Distance, per ton-mile, 

From Copperhill to— miles. ton. mills. 
Pa a BS ES SP er tres, 6 824 $7.00 8.5 
oy a” ee re oy in ees om 652 . 6.40 9.8 
pe ee rer error 837 7.00 8.4 
Revenue 

Rate per 

Distance, per ton-mile, 

From Michigan points to— miles. ton. mills. 
RNS” MES 5g Osa de ee ce.cgh cheese 863 $7.14 8.3 
Buffalo, N.. Y. ..... 812 7.14 8.8 
Wimive, De Yi: sc0<'s:s 964 7.70 8.0 
VOUMESTO WU IO og é 6 oo n100 Fee e ecesee 798 7.14 8.9 
FS ecgccclocbe ees teactage 793 7.14 9.0 
Cincinnati, Ohid ~..... 505.00 seccceccece 699 7.14 10.2 
I Id, 68556 cs 6 A058 5h octane ot 767 7.14 9.3 
IED. 6 'o-5..5 « ain ioaaceuee.60 bie 758 7.14 - 9.4 
Ce, SED a Sy ries wictewesins ahi eo. %29 7.14 9.8 
SI SEE ero 0. cares oo chee gue bos eae 6 681 7.14 10.5 
RS ERT ran oe eareer es 597 6.82 11.4 
IR, OMEN Noa a6e CL wile 6 pteave-49'4 eam Kom 683 7.14 10.5 
Re EN 0 56 ah wn eo bss 0'b b.0.05% S50'esd00 621 7.14 11.5 
I, al vs odds pen cs sibs. y One 647 6.60 10.2 
Zanesville, Ohio ..... Wie wry es se aces eye 896 7.14 8.0 
SI NR on.ag cv ok.d ele aisle- 4010.08 628 711 7.14 10.0 
CAGE, SE 0500S Seen ks cheerias 731 7.14 9.8 


It is to be observed that rates from the Michigan points 
are generally higher for substantially similar distances 
than the rates from Copperhill to the north Atlantic ports 
via the shorter route. A rate of $6.60 to Toledo, O., a 


distance of 647 miles, is compared with the rate of $6.40 
from Copperhill to Baltimore, a distance of 652 miles, and 
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the ton-mile earnings under these rates are 10.2 mills 
from the Michigan points to Toledo and 9.8 mills from 
Copperhill to Baltimore. From the Michigan points to 
Elmira, N. Y., a distance of 964 miles, the rate is $7.70 
and the ton-mile earnings 8 mills, and from Copperhill 
to Perth Amboy, a distance of 824 miles, the rate is $7 
and the ton-mile earnings 8.5 mills. Other and similar 
illustrations may be drawn from the comparisons, all of 
which tend to show that the rates from Copperhill are not 
out of line with those for substantially similar distances 
from the Michigan producing points. The defendants 
refer also to rates from Ccpperhill ranging from $5.50 
to $6.60 to Philadelphia, Pa., and a number of points in 
Virginia, for distances above 700 and below 1,100 miles, 
with which, distances alone considered, the rates to Balti- 
more and Perth Amboy seem to be well in line. Govern- 
ment statistics were filed of record which show that cop- 
per production at the Michigan points is more than eight 
times as great as at Copperhill. 

There is an aluminum plant at Maryville, Tenn., on a 
branch of the Louisville & Nashville, 18 miles south of 
Knoxville, which is also reached by the Southern Railway. 
Aluminum is a lighter and less valuable commodity than 
copper bullion, but it is a desirable traffic and there is 
considerable movement from Maryville to New York 
through Bristol and Lynchburg and some movement to 
New Kensington, Pa., via Cincinnati. To New York, a 
distance of 748 miles, the rate is $8.40, and to New Ken- 
sington, a distance of 639 miles, the rate is $7. The ton- 
mile earnings under these rates are 11.23 mills and 11 
mills, respectively. These aluminum rates, applying in 
practically the same general territory as the copper bul- 
lion rates from Coperhill,, would seem at least to indicate 
a relatively proper alignment as between the two com- 
modities. The rates from the Michigan points would seem 
also to support the contention that the rates from Copper- 
hill are on a comparatively reasonable basis. 

We do not find anything in the record to support the 
allegation of unjust discrimination against complainant 
in favor of the copper-producing points in the far West. 
While the ton-mile earnings under these transcontinental 
rates are considerably less than under the rates from 
Copperhill, the western rates in themselves are very much 
higher, and complainant has not shown that its business 
is being injured in any manner by such rates; nor has 
anything been shown in connection with the rates from 
the Michigan points to indicate that they are in any wise 
discriminatory against complainant. The Michigan rates 
are in fact somewhat higher for substantially similar 
distances than are the rates from Copperhill to the east- 
ern points. The rates to the Virginia and south Atlantic 
ports are commodity rates, and as no evidence was offered 
against them they cannot be found unreasonable. 

Rate comparisons constitute substantially all the evi- 
dence submitted on both sides, and from them we think 
the defendants have much the better showing. Upon the 
record we therefore find that complainant has not proven 
that the rates attacked are either unreasonable or un- 
justly discriminatory. It follows that the complaint must 
be dismissed, and it will be so ordered. . 


No. 7255. 


In this case, the last of the series, the complainant 
attacks the rates on coal in carloads from points in what 
are described as groups A, B, C, D and E, on the line 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. to Copperhill, 
Tenn., as unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Some 
of the points in groups B and E, and all the points in 
groups C and D, are in the state of Tennessee, and the 
rates from such points to Copperhill are wholly intra- 
state. The other points of origin are in the state of 
Kentucky, and the rates to Copperhill from those points 
are $1.35 per ton from group A, $1.25 per ton from group 
B, and $1.30-per ton from group E. The average distances 
shown of record are 257 miles from group A, 222 miles 
from group B, and 260 miles from group E. These aver- 
ages include all the points in the several groups, but are 
doubtless substantially correct as to the points from which 
interstate shipments move. Assuming. this to be true, 
the ton-mile earnings are 5.3 mills from group A, 5.6 mills 
from group B, and 5 mills from group HE. These rates 
apply to all kinds or sizes of bituminous coal, and the 
movement is entirely via the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road through Etowah, Tenn. 
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V little evidence was offered by complainant. It was 
shown that th@defendant publishes rates from the same 
groups to sta@iens on its line, Kingsley to Englewood, 
Tenn., which are 25 cents per ton lower on slack, pea, and 
steam nut coal, and 5 cents lower on other kinds of coal. 
The difference of 5 cents per ton on coal of the higher 
grades is accounted for by the difference in distance 
and operating conditions, but the complainant contends 
that it is unreasonable and. unduly discriminatory to 
charge lower rates on the lower grades of coal to the 

’ stations indicated, Kingsley to Englewood, and not main- 
tain a similar differential in favor of such lower grades 
to Copperhill. It was explained that complainant’s fur- 
naces at Copperhill are in condition to use the lower 
grades of coal advantageously, but that such use on an 
extensive scale must depend upon low freight rates. 

There does not appear to be any competition between 
complainant’s plant at Copperhill and manufacturing or 
business enterprises of any kind at the other points re- 
ferred to, nor is there any evidence which tends to show 
that the rates on the higher grades of coal to any of the 
points are unreasonable in themselves. There is nothing 
in the record to support the allegation of unjust discrimina- 
tion, and in fact we understand that this feature of the 
complaint is not seriously insisted upon. The sole issue 
on the evidence is whether the rates on slack, pea and 
steam nut coal to Copperhill are unreasonable; and the 
evidence offered by complainant on this point is chiefly 
to the effect that the Southern Railway publishes lower 
rates: on the lower grades of coal than on the higher 
grades, between points on its line in this same general 


territory, and that in certain parts of the middle West - 


similar differentials are maintained; but it was said that 
in no other instance south of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi rivers is such an adjustment of coal rates to 
be found. 

The history of the rates on bituminous coal, as shown 
by the defendant, from the aforesaid groups to Copperhill 
and other points, shows that formerly there were pub- 
lished rates on the lower grades which were 10 cents 
lower than the rates on the higher grades; that upon rep- 
resentations made by this complainant of depressed con- 
ditions in the copper market all the coal rates to Copper- 
hill were reduced 25 cents per ton, continuing the differ- 
ential of 10 cents; and that later the rates on the high 
grades to Copperhill were reduced to the basis of the 
rates on the lower grades, and since that time the rates 
on interstate shipments to Copperhill have been the same 
on coal of all kinds. It was explained that the lower 
rates on slack, pea and steam nut coal to the points 
south of Knoxville, Kingsley to Englewood, inclusive, are 
due to competition by the Southern Railway, which for- 
merly reached Englewood and handled coal from mines 
in this same general section under rates with differentials 
between the higher and lower grades. In order to meet 
this cémpetition the Louisville & Nashville published the 
same kind of rates to Englewood and the intermediate 
points north of that point and-south of Knoxville, and has 
not since changed them. 

Exhibits were filed by the defendant comparing the 
rates from group A, which is entirely within the state 
of Kentucky, to Copperhill, with rates from and to many 
other points for substantially similar distances in different 
parts of the South, which comparisons, the relative dis- 
tances and ton-mile earnings alone considered, tend to 
support the reasonableness of the rates attacked. 

The record contains no convincing proof of unlawful 
discrimination against complainant, or of unreasonable- 
ness in the rates complained of. The question of requir- 
ing a differential in rates on higher and rates on lower 
grades of coal was recently before us in Alpha Portland 
Cement Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C., 414° (The 
Traffic World, July 17, 1915, p. 119). We there said, p. 422: 


The remaining question is that of a differential between slack 
and other sizes of bituminous coal, complainant’s contention 
being based on difference in value and the impracticability of 
storing slack coal. It has not been the custom of carriers in 
this section to maintain such a differential, and in view of the 
fact that the loading of slack is substantially lighter than that 
of other varieties of bituminous coal, and that it is coming 
more and more into demand due to the increasing use of 
mechanical stokers, there appears to be neither commercial nor 
transportation necessity for requiring its establishment. Differ- 
ence in value, which it appears’ has decreased somewhat in the 
past few years, would not, in our opinion, justify it. 


There is nothing in this record that would warrant a 
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different ruling on that question. Upon the facts shown 
we are of opinion and find that the complaint has not 
been sustained in either of its features, and must therefore 
be dismissed. It will be so ordered. 


ILLINOIS COAL TO ST. LOUIS” 


CASE 7649 (41 I. C. C., 361-364) 
COAL OPERATORS’ TRAFFIC BUREAU OF ST. LOUIS, 
MO. VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO SOUTHWESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. ‘ 
Submitted February 24, 1916. Opinion No. 3919. 


Rate charged for the transportation of: bituminous coal from 
Group 2 points in Illinois to St. Louis, Mo., found not to 
have been unlawful. 


R. W. Ropiequet for complainant; E. C. Cramer, Sidney F. 
Andrews, C. P. Stewart and William Cameron for all defend- 
ants; C. B. Sudborough for Vandalia R. R. Co.; C. C. P. Rausch 
for Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Ry. Co.; Thomas R. Farrell for Wabash R. R. Co.; W. 
K. Vandiver for Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; M. W. Schaefer for 
East St. Louis & Suburban Ry. Co. and St. Louis & Belleville 
Electric Ry. Co. 


DANIELs, Commissioner: 


The Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis, by its 
complaint, as amended Aug. 3, 1915, alleges in substance 
that during a period commencing Feb. 1, 1915, and ending 
Oct. 1, 1915, the defendants assessed charges higher than 
were lawful for the transportation of bituminous coal from 
stations and mines in Illinois,. designated in Agent Cam- 
eron’s tariff I. C: C. D-68 as group 2, to St. Louis, Mo. The 
rate upon which defendants assessed these charges and 
which they here ‘defend as the legal rate was 57.5 cents 
per ton, while complainant contends that a rate of 52 
cents was simultaneously in effect and should have been 
applied. Reparation is asked, but proof of specific ship- 
ments made was deferred, pending a determination by the 
Commission as to the rate which was properly applicable. 
The original complaint also attacks as unlawful a tariff 
rule having reference to minimum charges. Prior to the 
final héaring this rule was canceled, and therefore this 
allegation requires no discussion. 


The tariff above named became effective Dec. 1, 1912, 


and made applicable a rate of 52 cents from group 2 to, 


St. Louis. Thereafter 31 supplements were issued, certain 
of which have a bearing upon this controversy. The 
rate of 52 cents was republished in supplement No. 4. 
By supplements Nos. 5 and 6 a rate of 57.5 cents was 
named from group 2 to St. Louis to become effective April 
1, 1913. The operation of the supplement carrying that 
rate was suspended by order of the Commission until July 
30, 1913, and its reasonableness became a part of the 
issues in the Illinois Coal cases, 32‘1. C. C., 659 (The Traffic 
World, Feb. 13, 1915, p. 295). In compliance with a fur- 
ther order of the Commission the operation of the pro- 
posed increased rate was further postponed until Jan. 30, 
1914. Still further postponements were made voluntarily 
by the carriers from time to time until Feb. 1, 1915. 

In the meantime by tariff supplements the defendants 
had carired forward the rate of 52 cents. Supplement 
No. 21, effective March 28, 1914, canceled supplement No. 
4, and republished the 52-cent rate with a statement that 
it was “reissued; effective Feb. 20, 1913, in supplement 
No. 4.” Supplement No. 14, effective May 10, 1914, can- 
celed supplement No. 21. This supplement, to wit, No. 
24, by an amended item canceled the rates from group 11, 
but republished the rate of 52 cents from group 2. This 
item aS amended contained no statement that it was a 
reissue, and no little reliance is placed by complainant 
upon this fact. Inasmuch as a change was made in the 
item, however, it was technically not a reissue but an 
amendment. 

A change in or addition to a tariff shall be known as an 
amendment * * *. Tariff Circular 18A, Rule 9a). 

As an amendment, it was necessary to carry forward 
the unchanged rate of 52 cents. 

An amended item must always be printed in a supplement in 
its entirety. 

Supplement No. 24 was followed by supplements Nos. 
26, .28, 29, 31, each of which republished the rate of 52 
cents with the statement: “Reissue; effective May 10, 
1914, in supplement No: 24.” Supplement No. 31 was not 
canceled until Oct. 1, 1915, when a new tariff became 
effective, naming the rate of 57.5 cents. 
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Every supplement published after supplement No. 21 con- 
tained the statement: 


Supplements Nos. 5* and 6* * * * contain all changes 
from the original tariff that are effective on the date hereof. 


*Under suspension, 


The final supplement postponing the effective date of 
supplements Nos. 5 and 6 was supplement No. 30. This 
showed that it was “issued under special permission of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission” and in a note pro- 
vided as follows: 


At the request of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
effective date of supplements Nos. 5 and 6 to I. C. C. D-68 is 
hereby further postponed to February 1, 1915. Pending restora- 
tion, reissue, or cancellation of said rates, through rates pro- 
vided in I. C. C. D68 and effective supplements thereto will 
continue in force unless lawfully changed. 


The rate of 52 cents from group 2 to St. Louis, “pro- 
vided in I. C. C. D-68 and effective supplements,” was not 
changed during the period in question except by supple- 
ments Nos. 5 and 6. That rate continued in force, as 
provided in the note, “pending the restoration, reissue, or 
cancellation.” of the rate of 57.5 cents named in these 
supplements. The vate of 57.5 cents was never reissued 
after supplement No. 6 or canceled, but was restored, in 
the meaning intended by the language of the note, on Feb. 
1, 1915; for we found this rate justified, and on Jan. 29, 
1915, entered an order in the Illinois Coal cases, supra, 
vacating our orders of suspension. The complainant con- 
cedes that the rate of 57.5 cents, named in supplements 
Nos. 5 and 6, became effective on Feb. 1, 1915, but con- 
tends that the rate of 52 cents was also in effect and 
was the legal rate because the lower of two rates named 
in the same tairff. The clear meaning of the quoted item 
in supplement No. 30 is that the rate of 52 cents should 
continue in force “pending restoration” of the rate named 
in supplements Nos. 5 and 6; that is, until the rate of 
57.5 cents should become effective. 

In reaching this conclusion we have not overlooked the 
fact that practice of the respondent carriers in this matter 
was not in strict accordance with the Commission’s tariff 
rule which requires that a tariff reissuing rates during a 
period of suspension shall be canceled if the suspended 
tariff subsequently becomes effective. Paragraph (k) of 
rule 9, Tariff Circular 18-A, as amended. Had this rule 
been observed, the present dispute would not have arisen. 
The failure to observe the rule is pertinent here, however, 
only in so far as such failure may have had the effect 
of making lawfully applicable a rate different from that 
which had been inoperative by virtue of orders of the Com- 
mission and voluntary postponements of the carriers made 
at the Commission’s request. In other words, the legal 
rate must be determined from an interpretation of the 
tariffs actually published. We do not find that the failure 
to cancel supplement No. 31 had the effect of continuing 
the rate of 42 cents in force, for that supplement must 
be construed in connection with supplement 30. 

The interpretation here given to these tariff publications 
is in no wise dependent upon the equities of the situation 
nor can it be claimed that the shippers have been misled. 
The rate of 57.5 cents was originally published to become 
effective April 1, 1913. It is not denied that shippers 
represented by this complainant protested against the in- 
crease and were parties to the investigation. They were 
familiar with the issues and knew that the operation of 
the rate of 57.5 cents was suspended pending the results 
of that investigation. They were advised by the carriers 
in every tariff supplement that the increased rate was 
under suspension. They were not required to pay the in- 
creased rate until Feb. 1, 1915, a year subsequent to the 
expiration date of the Commission’s second order of sus- 
pension. 

We find that the rate of 57.5 cents: was the legal rate in 
effect from group 2 to St. Louis during the period from 

. Feb. 1, 1915, to Oct. 1, 1915. An order will be accordingly 
entered dismissing the complaint. 


CHARGES HELD CORRECT 


CASE NO. 8454 (41 I. C. C., 365-367) 
STANDARD PAINT COMPANY VS. CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted April 5, 1916. Opinion No. 3920. 


Upon petition for refund or cancellation of alleged overcharges 
on shipments of prepared roofing, paint, etc., from Chicago 
Heights, Ill., to various destinations in Montana, Idaho and 
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Wyoming; Held,. That charges were correctly assessed. 
Complaint dismissed. 


John B. Hunt for°complainant; D. F. Lyons for defendants. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

The complainant, a corporation, by complaint filed Nov- 
13, 1915, petitions for the refund or cancellation of alleged 
overcharges on carload shipments described as “roofing 
and building paper” and “roofing cement” consigned from 
iis factory at Chicago Heights, IIL, to various destinations 
in Montana, Idaho and Wyoming at various dates from 
Oct. 24, 1913, to Jan. 9, 1915. The complainant in 1912 
had entered into an agreement with the Western Railway 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau, hereinafter termed the 
bureau, an agency of defendants, providing that the de- 
fendants would accept the weights shown on complain- 
ant’s bills of lading, subject to correction based upon in- 
spection and occasional tests by the bureau. In connection 
with such tests, which are primarily to determine the cor- 
rectness of the tendered weights, the bureau inspectors 
compare the descriptions of the freight as billed with the 
articles shipped, with a view to the correct application 
of tariff classification and rates. In the discharge of this 
duty the bureau in a number of instances changed certain 
waybills covering shipments of the complainant describing 
commodities as “roofing or building paper” to read “pre- 
pared roofing.” Other items described on the billing as 
“roofing cement” were changed to read “paint.” As these 
corrections resulted in increased freight charges, bills 
were rendered against the complainant for the additional 
amounts, some of which have been paid by complainant, 
but most of which at the time of the hearing were still 
outstanding. 

Complainant contends that the commodities in question 
were correctiy described on the billing as tendered, and 
that the proper rate applicable is shown in item 1225 of 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau local, joint, import and 
proportional tariff No. 14-B, I. C. C. No. 971, R. H. Countiss, 
agent. This item occurs under the general heading “paper 
and articles of paper” and reads as follows: 

Building (other than asbestos) roofing and felt (including in- 
dented paper), minimum weight 40,000 pounds. (Will not apply 
on prepared roofing. For rates see item 1380.) 

Note.—With carload shipments of roofing papers there may 
be included roofing cement or composition, tin roofing caps and 
nails, not to exceed 10 per cent of weight of the entire carload 
at the rate named. 


Defendants contend that the rates applicable are those 
under item 1380 of the same tariff, which reads as follows: 


Roof coating (not paint or stain), roofing cement, cement 
roofing n. o. s., asbestos roofing, asbestos cement, building 
paper n. o. s., roofing paper and roofing felt (including indented 
paper and roofing paper saturated with composition and grav- 
eled), in packages, minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds. 

Note.—With carload shipments of above-mentioned articles 
there may be included tin roofing caps and nails not to exceed 
10 per cent of weight of entire carload at the rate named. 


The rates shown opposite these items in the tariff are 
to Montana points only. Of the 55 shipments involved, 
2 were destined to Idaho and 1 to Wyoming, to which 
different tariffs applied, but as they contain provisions 
substantially similar to those above quoted it is unneces- 
sary to discuss them in detail. It will be noted that item 
1380 does not permit the inclusion of paint with a carload 
of prepared roofing, cement, etc., at the carload rate. A 
change in the description of the commodity billed as 
“roofing cement” to “paint” would therefore require the 
assessment of less-than-carload rates on the less-than-car- 
load quantities of that commodity included in the ship- 
ments. a5 

Complainant’s witness claimed that there is no substan- 
tial difference in character or value between roofing or 
building paper and prepared roofing, but was unable to 
give any definite evidence on these points. A representa- 
tive of the bureau who testified in behalf of the defendants 
maintained that there is a clear distinction between roof- 
ing paper or building paper and prepared roofing, the 
latter being ready for application to the roof and requir- 
ing no further preparation, while the former is not in- 
tended for exposure to the elements, and if used on roofs 
must be covered with a coating of tar, gravel, or other 
protection. Samples of the different materials in question 
were filed by defendants which corroborate this testi- 
mony and justify the conclusion that defendants’ claims 
as to their description are correct. Prepared roofing is 
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described in the Western Classification as “paper, burlap, 
or felt, treated with tar, pitch, asphalt, or other similar 
filler or binder, coated or not coated with gravel, slag, 
sand, mica, or other similar coatings.” The samples of 
roofing bore the name and description of prepared roofing, 
and separate provision was made on complainant’s printed 
bills of lading for “roofing paper,” “building paper” and 
“prepared roofing.” A copy of an invoice filed indicates 
a materially higher value for the prepared roofing. As to 
the commodity billed as roofing cement, defendants’ wit- 
ness had been informed by both the chemist and the super- 
intendent at complainant’s factory that the commodity was 
asphaltum paint, and it was invoiced by complainant as 
paint. 

Testimony was offered by complainant relative to the 
differences in rates on similar commodities from eastern 
seaboard points to the same destinations, as compared with 
the rates from Chicago Heights, but the allegations of the 
complaint are insufficient to place such differences in issue. 

Although the tariff items above quoted are not as clear 
as they might be made, it is plain that rates under item 
1225 do not apply to prepared roofing, but that rates 
under item 1380 should be applied to that commodity. 
Effective Jan. 15, 1915, both items were recast in language 
which better conveys their intent. 

The representative of the bureau testified that numerous 
unsuccessful avtempts had been made to collect the out- 
standing bills and to secure correct descriptions on com- 
plainant’s bills of lading, as a result of which the agree- 
ment with complainant had been canceled effective in 
March, 1915, and has not since been renewed, although 
complainant requested a continuance of the agreement 
and promised compliance with the bureau’s requirements. 

We find no merit in the complaint, which will be ordered 
dismissed. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 


(Continued from page 844) 
liability ceases the minute the goods arrive. In New 
Hampshire the rule is the common carrier liability 
ceases after notice of arrival and a reasonable time for 
removal. 

Mr. Bikle, in laying the foundation for his argument, 
said the Commission could not, by ordering the carriers 
to incorporate terms in their bills, extend their liability. 
That would be legislation. But he said the carriers them- 
selves may extend their liability as they had by providing 
at what time should the shipment have arrived to be 
portion of the export bill of lading, which is the only 
part of the export bill over which the Commission has 
jurisdiction. 
their common carrier liability shall run during the free 
time allowed for the removal of goods. 

In conclusion he said the object in proposing the bill 
of lading is to provide a simple, protected basis for the 
settlement of claims. 

Mr. Taylor, in opening his discussion of the export 
bill, said that one general question of law was in issue 
between the carriers and shippers. That is as to whether 
export bills of lading are subject to the Act to regulate 
commerce. As to the inland part of the bill, he said the 
carriers had no desire to deny the applicability of the act. 
As to the subsidiary question as to the applicability of 
the Carmack and Cummins amendment, their answer ig 
that they do not apply. Commissioners Clements and 
Clark asked about that statement and Mr. Taylor directed 
their attention to the Commission’s own conclusion, sét 
forth in the ex-parte proceeding on the Cummins amend- 
ment as an answer to the Cummins amendment does not 
apply. He pointed out that the Carmack amendment spe- 
cifically limits the liability to purely domestic shipments 
and to shipments to an adjacent foreign country. 

The bill of lading arguments were finished October 21, 
R. B. Scott, R. Walton Moore and E. H. Hayne closing for 
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the railroads. Their general thought was that shippers 
were not displaying a proper spirit either toward the Com- 
mission or toward the railroads when they came forward 
to say that the railroads were trying to relieve themselves 
from common law liabilities and saying it in such a way 
as to leave the inference that the carriers were trying to 
“put something over.” 

“The sole purpose of a bill of lading is to reduce the 
rigors of the common law liability,” suggested Mr. Scott. 
“The carriers are here offering concessions and the ship- 
pers are offering concessions on their part. Neither wants 
to stand upon his full fights, because to do so would be 
detrimental to the interests of both because such an atti- 
tude would force the imposition of rates which shippers 
do not want to pay nor the railroads desire to charge.” 

Mr. Moore said it.was a foolish construction of the 
Carmack amendment, as made by attorneys for some shi7- 
pers, that that addition to the law forbade any derogation 
of the common law common carrier liability. 

“Why, if Congress intended that we should always and 
in all cases be under a common law liability, did it say 
we should issue receipts or bills of lading?” asked Mr. 
Moore. “A bill of lading is a contract (now a part of tariff 
obligation) changing the common law for the benefit of 
the parties to the transaction.” 3 

Mr. Scott confined himself to grain, live stock and coal. 
Mr. Moore particularly discussed the effect of the Carmack 
amendment and especially its effect upon the Harter law 
applying to transportation by water and Mr. Hayne de- 
voted himself entirely to the parts of the bill of lading 
applicable to water transportation to which a railroad is 
a party. | 
. Harly in the day S. H. Cowan and K. D, Loos discussed 
the live stock bill, the former from the point of view. of 
the shipper of ordinary live stock and the latter from the 
point of view of the shipper of blooded stock shipped for 
exhibition purposes. The issue as to ordinary live stock 
is as to whether the second Cummins amendment allows 
the railroads to make rates, graded according to the value 
of the stock. The railroads insist they have that right 
while the shippers do not. Mr. Scott said they have the 
right to make graded rates but not to limit their liability. 
C. B. Heineman, for the National Live Stock Exchange, 
said he could not see why the shipper of ordinary live 
stock should be made to declare a value while the shipper 
of blooded stock has the privilege of shipping on released 
rates. He said the provision in the bill exempting carriers 
from liability on loss caused by crowding should be elimi- 
nated because the carrier’s agent supervises the loading. 

H, G. Wilson discussed the four months’ clause in the 
export bill of lading, especially in the light of the experi- 
ence flour exporters have had with it since the beginning 
of the war. The carriers construed that to mean four 
months from the time of delivery at the port of departure 
from this country,instead of four months from the time of 
delivery at final destination. The language is ambiguous 
and the exporters are anxious to have the Commission 
authorize the waiving of the rule so as to permit the pay- 
ment of meritorious claims. He does not agree with the 
Commission that the Cummins amendment does not apply. 

Herbert Sheridan of Baltimore, speaking for grain ex- 
porters at Baltimore, also asked for a waiving of the four 
months’ rule, as construed by the carriers. He said the 
latter were willing to pay the claims but feared to do so 
lest the Commission hold them to the construction of the 
rule, which was that the time limit for filing claims was 
four months from the delivery at port of departure. 
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At the afternoon session of October 20, Luther M. Walter 
contended that the Cummins amendment abolished ware- 
house liability and that nothing other than common carrier 
liability prevails from the time the goods are accepted 
by the common carrier until they are delivered to the con- 
signee. He further contended that the value at the time 
and place of shipment can be used as a basis for a set- 
tlement of loss and damage claims only when the shipment 
has moved under released rates. He said that all other 
shipments must be settled for on value at destination. 
Mr. Taylor’s contention that the Cummins amendment 
does not apply to export traffic did not commend itself ta 
Mr. Walter. The latter contended to the contrary, except 
on shipments from a point in a given state to a port in 
that state on traffic actually going beyond the United 
States and not merely to some other part of this country. 
His fourth proposition was that the Harter act was re- 
pealed on traffic from port to port within the United States 
or from a port in the United States to a port in an 
adjacent foreign country. 

Francis B. James devoted himself on behalf of the 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia to the “time and 
place of shipment” part of the loss and damage rule, He 
presented a concrete proposition on behalf of his client 
by referring to a shipment made from Kosciusko, Miss., to 
Memphis, Tenn. It was 400 sacks of cottonseed meal 
under an Illinois Central order bill of lading. The bill was 
sold and duly transferred and the 400 sacks of meal were 


‘shipped under a new order bill of lading over the Union 


Line from Memphis to Altoona. The original bill of — 
lading was canceled and surrendered. The invoice price 
of the merchant at Kosciusko was less than the invoice 
price from the purchaser at Memphis to a new purchaser 
at Philadelphia. 

The railroad company insists that the original invoice 
price of the seller in Mississippi and not the invoice price 
of the seller at Memphis shall govern in the settlement of 
claim respecting cottonseed meal. The Commercial Ex- 
change contends that the second shall govern because 
the first shipment was completed at Memphis. Mr. Jam2s 
further contended that the language of conference ruling 
No. 456 should be incorporated in thé bill of lading. In that 
ruling the Commission stated that the requirement of 
notice of claim “is legally complied with when the ship- 
per, consignee or the lawful holder of the bill of lading 
within the period specified filed a claim or a written notice 
of intended claim.” The Canadian railroad commission- 
ers, he said, had changed the Canadian bill so as merely 
to require notice by somebody of a claim within the time 
specified. 

Another suggestion made by- Mr. James was that Sec- 
tion 10 of the condition be omitted because Section 13 of 
the Pomerene bill of lading law takes care of any altera- 
tion, addition or erasure in the bill of lading and therefore 
makes Section 10 of the proposed bill of lading mere 
surplusage and objectionable because its language is un- 
like that used by the statute. 

A protest was made by Ross E. Rynder against the 
proposal of the commission merchants that there should be 
a separate bill covering perishable goods. He intimated 
that the commission merchants, who, he said, do not 
pay the freight, are asking that the railroad company 
send a trained nurse with every shipment to report its 
temperature every hour and to advise everybody along the. 
line of the railroad when a piece of ice in the refrigerator 
is reduced to zero by melting. He said that would make 
transportation too expensive. 
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M. F. Gallagher asked for a separate bill of lading for 
coal shipments. The coal dealers for whom he was speak- 
ing, however, do not insist on a separate bill if they can 
have changes made in the merchandise bill to cover the 
peculiarities of the traffic in which-they are interested. 

Notice should be sent to the shipper of the non-delivery, 
destruction or refusal of shipment, said W. H. Chandler, 
speaking for the Boston Chamber of Commerce. He 
said such notice would prevent congestion, and the making 
of loss and damage claims. His position was supported by 
J. C. Lincoln for New York interests. 

The railroads, according to H. A. Kelley, instead of 
granting concessions to shippers because the latter con- 
sent to relieving carriers of some of their common law 
liability, are really seeking to penalize every shipper who 
thinks he would like to ship under common law conditions. 
He advised the Commission to be slow in approving 
changes which have the effect, as he said, of setting aside 
the law. ; 

A half hour for talk about the desirability of having a 
bill of lading to cover shipments of perishables was con- 
sumed by J. ¢. Seales for the National Association of 
Commission -Merchants, and O. W. Tong, representing the 
Northern Potato Shippers’ Traffic Association. Mr. Scales 
said the subject had been fairly covered before he was 
recognized and he would not inflict his views on the Com- 
mission at length. Mr. Tong said that the potato shippers 
of Minnesota would be glad to ship under the common law 
liability at a penalty of a 10 per cent addition to the 
erdinary rates. He said-it costs them $21.60 per car more 
for a common law liability bill of lading if they object 
to the conditions of the uniform bill. 

E. P. Smith of Omaha for the grain interests objected 
to that section of the proposed bill which limited the com- 
mon carrier liability to the time between the hooking on 
and the unhooking of the engine and the car. He said the 
courts have uniformly held that that liability attaches 
from the minute the shipper loads his goods into the car, 
or into the station if the freight is not loaded directly from 
the warehause or elevator of the shipper. He also argued 

_ in favor of the settlement of loss and damage claims at the 
market value of the lost or destroyed shipment at point »f 
destination. 

In behalf of the Iowa Commission, Mr. Henderson, coun- 


sel for that body, insisted that there cannot. ke any graded’ 


live stock rates under the Cummins amendment with or 
without the consent of the Commission. In taking that 
position he placed himself in opposition to the views ex- 
pressed by a number of other shippers. 


POMERENE BILL OF LADING ACT 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

When the Pomerene bill of lading law becomes oper- 
ative, January 1 next, a blank bill of lading, or a bill of 
lading signed by a railroad agent in blank, will be lawfully 
in the possession of no one but the agent of the issuing 
railroad. There will be a revolution in the handling of 
these slips of paper which, nowadays, are handled with not 
much more care than is bestowed on handbills advertising 
an excursion to the state fair or Niagara Falls. 

That will be so because, on that day, the issuing railroad 
becomes responsible for whatever may be written on the 
face of the bill of lading, over the signature of its agent. 
A bill of lading blank will be as dangerous to leave around 
as a skeleton coupon ticket used in the passenger service. 
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Shipping clerks for shippers will not have the privilege 
of issuing to their employers written statements that the 
railroad company has received certain goods from the 
shipper. . 

Bills of lading will be issued by men authorized to per- 
form that service for the railroad company. How the rail- 
roads will handle the matter has not been determined. It 
is a certainty, however, that there will be a checking up 
on the number of blank bills of lading issued to each sta- 
tion agent. It is probable each bill will be numbered, as 
is now done with regard to passenger tickets, Clerks in 
passenger ticket offices destroy many blank forms of tick- 
ets, but they have to account for each one of the mutilated 
blanks, just as the printers in the Government Printing 
and Engraving Office must account for every sheet of 
paper issued to them. At certain points in the process of 
making money and stamps, the employes of the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving, if a sheet of the money paper is 
lost, must pay over the face value of the missing sheet, 


’ although it costs the government no more for a sheet of 


paper on which four $10,000 notes are printed than for 
a sheet on which four one dollar bills are engraved. 

It is supposed that the railroad people will be ready by 
December 1, if not sooner, to announce -how they will han- 
dle their bills of lading, so as to prevent false and forged 
bills getting into circulation. 

When the new law defining the liability of a carrier 
under its bill of lading has gone into operation, a man 


seeking to borrow money on such an instrument of credit ° 


will have to go through about the same routine as he does 
when he desires to borrow on any other form of collateral. 
If he is well known at his bank, presentation of bills of 
lading, properly signed, will be taken as satisfactory evi-. 
dence that the bills are genuine and have been obtained in 
the regular way. The only question will be as to whether 
the collateral offered would cover the amount of the loan 
in the event it was necessary for the bank to sell the bill. 

If the bill were offered by a man not well, or too well, 
known at the bank, if the bank cared, to make the loan 
at all, its first step would be to inquire of the issuing car- 
rier as to the condition and looks of the goods. If the 
answers were not satisfactory, the’ bank could either de- 
cline to make the loan or require the man seeking it to 
show that the goods covered by the bill were really worth 
the money. 

A bank desiring to lend money on bills of lading will 
have no greater protection against forgeries than it has 
on other kinds of paper handled by it. For instance, if a 
man offered a forged bill of lading as collateral, and the 
bank loaned money on it, it might lose for the same rea- 
son that it might lose if it loaned money on forged certifi- 
cates of stock—because it had not been diligent in inquir- 
ing into the genuineness of the bills offered. 

Banks in the South lost on forged or false bills of lading 
calling for cotton, because the courts had held that a rail- 
road company could not be held for bills issued by the 
railroad agents, acting beyond the scope of their authority; 
that is to say, no railroad company had authorized agents 
to put out handfuls of bills of lading, some signed and 
others not signed, nor had it authorized the cotton men 
who held the blank bills of lading to fill them out, except 
when they had actually delivered cotton for shipment. 

The new law makes the forgery of a bill of lading a 
penal offense. That is expected to act as a deterrent on 
persons who may obtain blank bills of lading. It also 
makes the company liable for signed bills of Jading issued 
by their agents. That is expected to deter railroad com- 
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panies from placing bills of lading in the hands of irre- 
sponsible agents. Banks will be able to protect them- 
selves from bill of lading forgeries by the same means and 
methods by which they now protect themselves from other 
"forgeries. If a bank cashes a forged check, it loses unless 
it can show that the man whose name was forged con- 
tributed, in one way or another, to making it easy for the 
forger to palm off a fraudulent piece of paper. If a rail- 
road distributed blank bills of lading with reckless aban- 
don, it would be no trouble at all, it is believed, for a 
bank to hold such a railroad liable, even on a forged bill 
of lading, presented by a man who had had a good stand- 
ing in the community up to that time. 

The bank that cashes a large check, drawn in favor of 
a depositor whose account is small, takes a chance on 
the check being good, unless its cashier knows the maker 
of the check and is sure the signature is all right, and 
that the maker of the check has money enough to pay it 
when it reaches the bank on which it is drawn. If the 
signature is a forgery, the cashing bank looks to the en- 
dorser to make good and to explain why he should not be 
prosecuted for uttering a forged check. 


Anyone who has ever had anything to do with the law 
of liability on negotiable instruments knows it is intri- 
cate and uncertain for the honest but careless citizen, but 
never touches the honest man who is also reasonably care- 
ful in the manner in which and as to whom he issues 
checks and who never allows anyone to perform that opera- 
tion for him, or never allows his signed-in-blank check to 
get out of his hands. The same rule will hold good with 
a railroad company and its bills of lading. The man who 
borrows money on bills of lading will have no more trouble 
in doing that than he has on any other kind of collateral. 
If the bank knows him as careful to meet his notes when 
they are due, or to tell it he cannot meet them, three days 
before they are due, instead of three days thereafter (when 
it already knows the fact), the new bill of lading bill will 
mean hardly anything to him. He will not know it has 
come into existence by reason of anything that happens 


-.to him. : 


SHREVEPORT CASE CONFERENCE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In announcing the opening of the informal conference 
on the Shreveport case October 19 Commissioner Hall 
said: 

“The Commission is in receipt of communications from 
the attorney-general of Texas and citizens in various com- 
munities in that state requesting the Commission to 
Suspend rate schedules published in tariff filed by Agent 
Fonda under his I. C. C. No. 33, and the cancellation of 
rates published in Agent Leland’s tariff I. C. C. No. 1005 
which refers to the Fonda tariff for rates after Nov. 1, 
1916. 

“In response to requests therefor, the Commission has 
called this informal hearing or conference on the appli- 
cations for suspension. This hearing will be confined to 
such allegations as the protestants may present respecting 
any of the rates, rules or regulations contained in the 
Fonda tariff that are alleged to be in contravention. of 
the Commission’s order in the Shreveport cases, and to 
the presentation of any irregularities in any of the filed 
rates, rules or regulations which are alleged not to be 
Tesponsive to the Commission’s orders,” 

At the afternoon session the protests of the Texans was 
continued, H. H. Haines and J. A. Morgan discussing the 
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Galveston and Houston differential, and Grant Maxwell of 
San Antonio objecting to the higher rates in differential 
territory, although Luther Walter observed that in a cer- 
tain case he had testified that transportation conditions 
in differential territory were so different as to warrant 
higher rates. tm 

D. C. Ernest protested vigorously against the proposed 
rates on lignite, saying they would close every mine but 
one in the state, and that one would be able to operate 
at only about 150 tons a day. O. L. Gregory, a vinegar 
maker at Paris, protested against 100 per cent increases 
on Texas hauls. He said his in and out rates combined, 
by reason of the advances proposed in Texas, would make 
his rates from 15 to 33 per cent higher than those of his 
competitors outside of Texas. 


The developments at the morning session October 20 
indicated that the Commission is in a predicament, as 
respects the live stock rates prescribed by it and copied 
into the Fonda tariff under consideration, which would 
probably be considered embarrassing by an ordinary citi- 
zen. The Texas protestants used up all the time, at times 
appearing to traverse ground covered the day before. 
H. H. Haines and J. A. Morgan got into a controversy 
about the old fued between Houston and Galveston cre- 
ated by the differential which Galveston pays over Hous- 
ton, brought about, Mr. Haines said, by the fact that old 
Commodore Morgan, when he got into a fight with Gal- 
vestor, sent his ships to a point near Houston and thereby 
compelled Galveston, a port right on the gulf, to pay 
something for getting its freight from Houston, the in- 
terior port, to tide water. : 

The fact, though, that stood out prominently was that 
the Commission, if the Fonda tariff is allowed to go into 
effect, will have in operation scales on live stock, each 
prepared by it, that are in serious conflict with each 
other, in the same general territory. The protest of 
Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. brought that fact into 
sharp prominence. One of the Texans was commenting 
on the fact when J. M. Jones asked whether the Fonda 
tariff in its live stock rates violates the order of the 
Commission.’ The Texan had to admit that it does not, 
thereby bringing into high relief the fact that when the 
Commission set its maximum rates on live stock it ignored 
what it did when it prescribed live stock rates in No. 
4262. It was pointed out that Fonda did not have to put 
in rates in accordance with the maxima mentioned by 
the Commission in its order. He could have used the 
maxima prescribed by the Commission in No. 4262, but 
he followed the order in the Shreveport case literally, 
and thereby transferred a discrimination which the 
Texas-made rates had made in favor of Fort Worth to a 
discrimination in interstate rates as between Fort Worth 
on the one hand and Oklahoma City on the other. That 
transfer of the discrimination was made on the theory 
that discrimination was being removed from Shreveport, 
where they are no packing-houses. If the scale prescribed 
by the Commission in No. 4262 had been transferred to 
the Shreveport order, there would be no discrimination 
between Fort Worth and Oklahoma City or between 
Shreveport on the one hand and the two packing-house 
cities on the other. 

Another fact brought out by the Texas protestants is 
that the distance tariff rates on cottonseed meal and cake 
do not follow the relationship that the Commission, in 
other cases, has established between cottonseed meal and 
corn, two commodities which compete with each other 
because both are used in cattle feeding. 

Attorney-General Looney closed the protest for Texas 
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by pointing out the confusion that will result if the Com- 
mission does not suspend this tariff, so there may be 
more conferences looking toward a settlement by negotia- 
tion. Mr. Garwood, himself a Texas, but counsel for the 
raiyoads, by way of answer to that, submitted a copy of 
the bill filed by Looney asking the court to forfeit the 
charters of the railroads that are not included in the in- 
junction granted by the federal courts. He suggested 
that that was the best sort of an answer to Mr. Looney’s 
request for suspension so as to allow negotiations to be 
carried on. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission will only re- 
open the Shreveport case, the Texas commission will for- 
mally enter an appearance and give its help toward a 
settlement of the question that has been fought back and 
forth for six years. Allison Mayfield, chairman of the 
commission, answering an inquiry from Attorney-General 
Looney of that state, October 21, said that if the federal 
body would reopen the case he and his colleagues would 
come in, in the manner indicated. As one of Mayfield’s 
friends said, it is the first time Allison Mayfield ever “bent 
a joint,” but this time he “bent clear down.” 

Whether the federal commission is -so desirous of peace 
now as it was supposed at one time to be is one of the 
things that will become known soon, unless the Texas lines 
do the improbable thing of postponing the effective date 
of the Fonda tariff over which the Shreveport case was 
fought again in an informal conference between Commis- 
sioner Hall, the suspension board and Attorney-Examiner 
Thurtell, who is acquainted with fourth section matters 
by reason of his service as chairman of the fourth sec- 
tion board. It is possible the Texas lines, in the hope of 
bringing about peace, might ask for the privilege of post- 
poning the effective day of their tariff, which is November 
1. If the federal commission decides it is worth while to 
try again it can signify its intention by ‘suspending that 
Fonda tariff. It is suspected attempts to bring about a 
move toward peace were under way long before Attorney- 
General Looney wired to Chairman Mayfield. 

Unless something is done toward a compromise, the net 
outcome of the Shreveport case promises to be higher 
rates than the Southwest has known for a long time. 

Gentry Waldo, representing the Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas, in remarks at the conference on October 21, said 
the carriers intended revising live stock rates in that 
territory so as to bring them into harmony with the scale 
suggested by the Commission in its Shreveport order. 
It developed later that his words were intended to convey 
to those assembled the information that the carriers are 
now working on tariffs relating to all commodities that 
will have the effect of bringing the southwestern rates 
“into harmony” with the rates suggested by the Com- 
mission in the Shreveport order. 


That notice fell like a wet blanket on the live stock 
and packing house interests, which, up to the time of the 
announcement, thought the live stock rates proposed in 
the Shreveport order were fine, because, it is suspected, the 
discrimination which now exists in favor of the Fort Worth 
packing houses, after November 1, will be transferred to 
those at Oklahoma City and Wichita. The announcement 


of the carriers made both parts of the live stock and 
packing house interests perceive that the Shreveport order 
was going to be a lever for raising nearly all rates in the 
Southwest without the usual proceeding of the carriers fil- 
ing tariffs and then being required to justify the advances, 
in accordance with the amendment of 1910. 

As the situation is now presented, the shippers are g0- 
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ing to have no opportunity to force a justification of the 
tariffs, which, according to Mr. Waldo’s announcement, are 
going to be filed because the rates will be in harmony 
with those prescribed, so the carriers will say, by the Com- 
mission, in the Shreveport case. ; 
George T. Atkins, representing the Shreveport Chamber 
of Commerce, closed the conference with an appeal to the 
Commission to allow the Fonda tariff to become effective, 
mistakes and all, because the mistakes can be corrected. 
He said Shreveport had been fighting for six years and to 
that city it seemed the height of injustice now to sus- 
pend a tariff suggested by the Commission itself, when 
those supposed to be interested in opposition to Shreveport 
had never appeared at one of the hearings or had done a 
thing to help remove a discrimination against Shreveport, 
which, only a few weeks ago, Texas had finally admitted. 
The impression is strong that the Commission will re- 
open the Shreveport case, thereby establishing relations 
with the Texas commissioners which have not heretofore 
prevailed by yielding to a suggestion coming from them. 
The first public notice of a reopening is likely to be the 
suspension of the Fonda and Leland tariffs which were 
under attack in the informal conferences respecting rates 
proposed by carriers in compliance, as they claimed, with 
the latest order in the Shreveport case. . 


The Texas shippers who appeared at that conference 
were not the only objectors to what seemed likely to 
be the outcome of the matter if the Commission refused 
to reopen the case. Shippers in the entire Southwest 
took notice of Gentry Waldo’s inferential declaration that 
the southwestern lines were checking the rates that would 
be in harmony with the samples displayed by the Com- 
mission in its last Shreveport order. As pointed out at 
the so-called informal conference, the live stock scale 
prescribed. by the Commission as a maximum is higher 
than the Oklahoma-Texas scale prescribed by the Com- 
mission in Docket No. 4262. The Texans are not the only 
ones interested in live stock rates, hence the opposition 
to the Shreveport samples was not to be taken merely 
as a Texas product. 


The Texans also pointed out that the Commission’s 
scale made it possible for the Texas lines to propose 
rates on cottonseed meal which did not observe the com- 
paratively well-established relation now existing between 
cottonseed and corn, which are rivals as cattle feed. The 
south Texas cottonseed crushers showed that while corn 
and cottonseed rates in the Fonda and Leland tariffs 
started out on about the same level the latter in a short 
distance reached a higher level than corn rates, thereby 
making it impossible for the crushers to market their 
product in competition with corn. 


At the time the Shreveport conference was called it is 
fairly certain there was little sentiment in favor of having 
the Texas commissioners appear at the conference, al- 
though a contrary impression was conveyed in a _ pub- 
lished report. It was found after that publication that 
the federal commissioners, so far as their ideas had be- 
come known, had “done lost their taste” for the Texas 
commissioners. Therefore, it is believed, the absence 
of the Texas commissioners from the conference did not 
cause any grief. 

The shippers who appeared before the federal Com- 
mission are not anxious to have interstate rates higher 
than those now in existence in the Southwest imposed 
upon them as the price of the removal of discriminations 
against Shreveport caused by the low Texas rates. Higher 
rates on live stock-and cottonseed products do not re- 
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move discriminations against Shreveport, except on paper, 
because Shreveport is neither a packing-house center nor 
« cottonseed crushing point of prime importance. 

The thought that the Shreveport matter would be re- 
opened was based upon the belief that the federal Com- 
mission was anxious to prescribe rates in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Louisiana that would commend them- 
selves to well-informed shippers as a well-proportioned 
whole. 


RATES ON COAL 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


All the contracts between the Norfolk & Western and . 


the coal company in the Pocahontas district, the bonds of 
which it has guaranteed and on which it has paid hun- 
dreds of thousands of interest, the contracts between that 
carrier and the Pennsylvania, on the one hand, and the 
guaranteeing of the contracts between the Norfolk & 
Western and the coal company, and the contract of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company with the United States Steel 
Corporation, were admitted into the record in I. & S. 
No. 774, Rates on Coal to Central Freight Association 
Destinations, at an adjourned hearing October 23. The 
contracts were admitted under a ruling made by Com- 
missioner Clements, who sat with Examiner-Attorney 
Marshall, who has been taking testimony in that matter. 

The contracts were offered or called for by Francis B. 
James, who represents some of the West Virginia oper- 
ators. Objections were made and arguments on the point 
were made to Commissioner Clements. The object in 
introducing the contract between the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company and the steel company was to show that if, as 
it asserts, the coal company has not been increasing 
its business as rapidly as its West Virginia competitors, 
there is some reason for it other than the rail rates. The 
purpOse in having the contracts between the railroad 
companies and the Pocahontas district company put into 
the record was to show the interest the carriers have in 
that field other than that of carriers. 


Most*of the arguments were confined to objection made 
by the carriers to exhibits offered by Z. T. Vinson, attor- 
ney for one section of the West Virginia operators, show- 
ing their cost of production. The object in showing the 
cost of production was to prove to the Commission that 
much of the lake cargo coal is now sold by the West Vir- 
ginia Operators at or below the cost of producing it, so 
as to enable them to keep their mines going for the pro- 
duction of coal upon which they can obtain a profit and 
that any advance in rates means the elimination of West 
Virginia mines from the lake cargo coal market. Mr. 
Vinson said he proposed to show that the~ Pennsylvania 
and Ohio operators, who are trying to have the differential 
of 25 cents increased to 40 cents, are failing to keep up 
with the procession, not because the differential is no 
greater than 25 cents, but because the West Virginia 
mine labor is more efficient than that in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, 

“A West Virginia miner produces 1,000 tons of coal 
while the Ohio miner produces a little more than 700 tons,” 
said Mr. Vinson. ‘The inefficiency of the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania miners more than accounts for the advantage the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania operators say we have over them. 
I do not want to go into the question of the relative effi- 
ciency of the union and non-union miner. The facts I am 
Stating are taken from the reports of the Geological Sur- 
vey and those figures should be taken as prima facie.” 

The admissibility of the testimony offered by Mr. Vin- 
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son was attacked by E. J. McVann, who said he and his 
associates had deduced from the reports of the Commis- 
sion in other cases that such testimony could not be 
admitted, C. M. Johnston, Frank Lyon and T. S. Hogsett 
representing shippers Other than those represented by 
Mr. Vinson and by R. Walton Moore and W. S. Bronson 
for the carriers. Mr. Moore said-it would be a wide 
door that would be opened if the testimony in question 
should be brought in. He said testimony as to the cost 
of producing cotton would be just as appropriate, but the 
Commission surely would not undertake to establish the 
relationship of rates on cotton from various producing 
points based on cost of production. 

Figures showing the cost of producing coal in West 

Virginia or any other field are not directly relevant to the 
question as to what would be a reasonable rate on lake 
cargo or commercial coal. The railroads must furnish 
figures showing the cost of the service they render in 
carrying coal to be transhipped by the great lakes or in 
taking it to destinations in Central Freight Association 
territory where it is used for both domestic and steam 
coal. 
The foregoing is the substance of rulings made by Co1- 
missioner Clements on objections raised in the coal cases 
being heard by Attorney-Examiner Marshall. The case went 
forward with considerable celerity when Commissioner 
Clements had disposed of the objections raised by the car- 
riers and by some of the West Virginians when Mr. Vin- 
son undertook to introduce exhibits showing the cost of 
production. Commissioner Clements also ruled that ex- 
hibits showing labor efficiency in the various fields would 
not be relevant except possibly in rebuttal to testimony, 
offered by the railroads showing a large movement of coal 
from one district and a comparatively small one in an- 
other, due, as they might maintain, to a maladjustment 
of rates. No such situation, however, has yet arisen, where- 
fore the indicated ruling has not yet been made absolute. 

Francis B. James at a prior hearing asked the railroads 
to produce statistics as to cost. At the hearing on October 
23 he inquired of Mr. Bronson, who has charge of the 
case for the carriers, whether the statistics had been pre- 
pared. Mr. Bronson said they had not because the car- 
riers did not deem ‘them such as should be furnished by 
the carriers. Commissioner Clements at the end of a con- 
siderable colloquy asked Mr. Bronson upon what the 
Commission would base its decision if the carriers asking 
permission to advance rates had not furnished any facts 
showing the necessity for advances. One of the facts, it 
was suggested, would be figures showing how much it cost 
the railroads to perform the service. 


Arthur Hale, as a witness for the Fairmount operators, 
put in what the attorneys and witnesses in the case called 
the “canned” testimony. He put into the record a series 
of questions and answers and swore that that is what he 
would say in answer to questions that would be pro- 
pounded to him by his attorney if he were to remain oa 
the stand for the time necessary for the lawyer to ask 
the questions and for him to answer them. He furnished 
copies of the questions and answers so that all concerned 
may study them at leisure and then conduct their cross- 
examination at some future day. Other witnesses who 
testified were Frank B. Davis, the statistician for the 
Ohio Coal Traffic Association; Examiner W. V. King, who 
identified exhibits placed in the record in the Commission’s 
inquiry in the ore rate case; W. J. McGee, a salesman of 
lake cargo coal, and Frank Collins, representing the Island 
Creek Sales Company. E. E. Williamson testified as to the 
history of. lake cargo coal rates. 
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RAILWAY REVENUES IN 1916 


(Issued by the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics.) 

In 1916 for the first time in ten years (1909 barely ex- 
cepted) the operating ratio of the railways of the United 
States was within the margin of safety—-the margin that 
insures adequate service for the present and adequate 
facilities for the future. 

Computed from the monthly returns to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the income account of the railways 
of the United States for an average of 258,988 miles of 
line operated during the year ended June 30, 1916, yields 
the following results: 


Ce FOTN isa h ind 8s aes 0 oi 00 cep eds Cs $3,508,529,950 
Operating expenses and taxes ..........ceseeeeeeees 2,452,022,700 
Se IE III odo sc occ tee c decd noeseee 1,056,507,250 


Operating ratio including taxes ..........-.++.- 69.88 % 
EE horn 00 ccc uc eo 6dtig or ne Se sa.s 12 


Gr aii co airt dress 0 edited bait aod wai 70.00% 
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for the year 1915-16. It is the review of a year in which 
all records for receipts, expenses, taxes and net receipts 
were exceeded. 


There was nothing in the record from 1907 to 1914 to 
forewarn the railways of the demand that would be made 
on them in 1915-16. Not until the European war had 
dragged through twelve fateful months did the revenues 
of American railways begin to feel the stimulus “ the 
boom in war materials. 

In eight years, 1907-1915, the revenues of the railways 
increased only 15 per cent, or less than 2 per cent a year, 
whereas for the single year 1915-16 they showed an abnor- 
mal growth of nearly 18 per cent. 

The first table of our review is naturally concerned with 
operating reyenues. It covers the entire period of nine 
years for which official figures are available by months. 

In this table can be traced the fluctuations of railway 


TABLE I. 


OPERATING REVENUES OF THE RAILWAYS TO 1916 BY ees. STATES FOR THE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1908 


aner 08. 1908-09. 1909-10. 
Average operating mileage 228 T. 233 T. 239 T. 

T.— Thousand. 

Mill. = Millions. Mill. Mill. 
pe Cit ce at ceeasinh iar sede reds $ 229 $ 195 $ 220 
Be hs 8 Tein do Shee ERS od eel Kaoes 207 237 
per Seine 86 bat MRR a hae Ae bth aa 219 246 
CEE bv. a'n cs Sobre Ces toys beets Loci za 232 261 
ee rn ee ne) ee ns 212 248 
PE isch occiaves ath ols 6ae vases o> 40 206 223 

SE EY 0 ax sa a Sinnt Oa antietne-ehe 09, Kus $1,271 $1,435 
Sarno dhe 6 cle SO tee bs dic e¥e v's 183 211 
NN, .. cndisbiveos J0n6 geal thee duieeee we 174 202 
CE a allo at de oc oe 6th ebades Vemeee ~ 206 238 
MDS bk ciialed hie 0 0 éae EVEN ake edhbted ove 197 226 
Se: Seskandes 202 234 
BEY CWeSkne Fak oc The ce etsadecteree }0d5 Fe 210 238 

Half year ....... abate Es: Se $1,172 $1,349 

TE MOU 6, .cascacce tha cteas sodas $2, 443 #736 





Per mile line 0,61 486 
Note.—Fiscal year 1906-07 revenues, 52: 589, 105, oie on 27 454 


The line of safety is placed at 70 per cent not because 
it is common to all roads—far from it—but because statis- 
tics establish it as the average for all. 

Thus it appears that in a year of unexampled general 
prosperity, with national exports nearly double those of 
1914 ($4,334 and $2,364 million respectively), the railways 
of the United States, upon which devolved the task of 
transporting an unprecedented traffic of raw materials and 
manufactured products, barely managed to keep within the 
margin of safety by twelve one-hundredths of one per cent. 

That, and not the staggering numerals of operating 
revenues and expenses, is the startling conclusion from a 
sober review of the income account of American railways 








1910-11. 1911- 12. 1912-18. 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 
243 T. 247 T. 252 T. 254,774 257,549 258,988 
. Mill. ~ Mill. Mill. Mill. 

$ 233 $ 232 $ 255 $ 270 $ 262,871,065 $ 267,764,229 
256 253 278 283 274,213,779 282,036,440 
257 257 277 288 276,777,815 296,637,840 
264 266 302 301 273,915,671 313,711,751 
249 248 281 271 240,053,828 307,658,188 
237 238 267 256 232,360,102 296,407,780 

$1,496 $1,494 $1,660 $1,669  $1,560,192,260  $1,764,216,228 
215 212 251 235 221,850,633 268,235,488 
200 220 234 210 212,441,442 270,143,497 
228 240 250 251 239,771,234 298,273,491 
218 222 247 239 239,251,611 289,827,030 
230 235 266 241 246,480,414 309,523,028 
232 247 263 253 258,404,404 308,311,188 

$1,323 $1,376 $1,511 $1,429 $1,418,199,738  $1,744,313,722 

pei FS Sete: cgi stltiniiatetsitosa ls Rees Cn Sam 

$2,819 $2. 7” ee $3,098  $2,978,391,998  $3,508,529,950 
588 645 12,599 


11, 12,162 11,564 13,546 
miles, $11, 338 per mile. , 


revenues for the 103 months since they suffered in the 
collapse of business in November, 1907. In it is reflected 
the gradual recovery of business until a new monthly rec- 
ord of over $302,000,000 was set in October, 1912. This wis 
followed by a recession, touching low tide in the spring 
of 1915. Then came the turn, the first low wash of which 
began to be felt in June, 1915, only to be clearly visible 
to the comparative eye in September, 1915, when the reve- 
nues reached $296,000,000 against $288,000,000 for the cor- 
responding month in 1913. 

From September, 1915, the gain has been continuous, 
month by month, its abnormal nature being indicated 
by the fact that the aggregate for the second six months 
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OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1908 
TO 1916, BY MONTHS. 





1907-08. 1908-09. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 

Mill. =Milions. Mill. Mill. Mill. Mill Mill. 

ep | ES NR er eer $ 153 $ 128 $ 140 $ 159 $ 158 
PRP OSESAT SAY re wre 157 132 146 166 164 
ee » 156 137 151 165 164 
SE 5s.c.0'6.d 0066454 Me 167 144 157 170 170 
pO Ee te 154 137 153 165 167 
BPS ce caccocseds 143 137 153 167 164 
pO ae eee $ 930 $ 815 $ 900 $ 992 $ 987 
ES a aaa tnhbadent 133 133 153 161 166 
ee - 2 ,swedinne seen 124 125 146 150 162 
DEK acedee ese cdwoa st 128 136 160 158 171 
EY 5 ddils 6 eeand ving dele 124 135 159 154 164 
ST eis Guess we teibeeess 124 136 162 160 168 
| ere ere reer ye 124 136 161 159 170 
Half year ....50..04 $ 757 $ 801 $ 941 $942 $1,001 


Twelve months ....$1,687 $1,616 $1,841 


Per mile line....... 7,394 6,933 iris anne en 
Ratio to rev. per ct. 69.67 66.12 68.6 
Note.—Fiscal year 1906-07 expenses $1. “48, 515,814, a $7, 687 





Ratio Ratio 

1912-13. 1913-14. 1914-15 1915-16. 1916. 1915. 
Mill. Mill. Thous. per cent. per cent 
$ 172 $ 190 $ 183,967 $ 178,154,197 6.53 69.99 
178 194 184,585 181,636,657 64.40 67.32 
178 194 183,330 183,985,014 62.02 66.24 
191 203 184,714 193,760,145 61.76 67.44 
‘187 192 172,042 189,497,461 61.59 71.67 
185 187 171,281 190,315,976 64.21 73.71 
$1,091 $1,160 $1,079,919 $1,117,349,450 63.33 69.22 
186 182 170,097 189,278,896 70.56 76.66 
174 171 161,021 190,102,996 70.37 75.79 
185 183 171,097 200,417,428 67.19 71.35 
186 179 171,512 196,567,445 67.82 71.69 
193 183 174,076 203,613,226 65.78 70.65 
186 180 173,606 202,293,784 65.61 67.18 
$1,110 $1,078 $1,021,409 $1,182,273,775 67.78 72.02 
$2,201 $2,238 $2,101,328 $2,299,623,225 65.54 70.55 
8,744 8,783 AB A59 8,880 ca PF aS 
69.40 2 65.54 Pee eat ee 


72.2 70.55 
per mile; ratio to revenues 67.53 per cent. 
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of the year approaches within $20,000,000 of the total for 
the first six months, which always includes the heavy crop 
movement of the year. 

The adventitious cause of the sudden increase in railway 
revenues is further emphasized by the fact that the re- 
ceipts for May and June, which normally run from $40,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 below those for September and 
October, in 1916 actually exceeded them by over seven mil- 
lion dollars. The rush of transportation for export ac- 
counts for the phenomenon. _. 

The second table summarizes the operating expenses of 
the railways by months for the same period, 1998 to 1916. 
The salient feature of the table is the gradual increase in 
expenses from $124,000,000 for May, 1908, to $203,000,000 
for October, 1913, a record not again reached until May of 
this year. 

The last line of this table affords the truest gauge 0f 
the results of railway operation—except as these ratios 
are changed by the addition of taxes to expenses—over ' 
which, however, the railway managers have less control 
than they have over rates. In considering these ratios 
it is well to begin all comparisons with the figures for 
1908-09, because the ratio in the preceding year was ab- 
normally high owing to the sudden shrinkage in revenues 
due to the panic of 1907, before the railways had time to 
retrench. The full effect of this retrenchment is shown 
in the comparison of the expenses of the first and second 
half years, $930,000,000 and $557,000,000, respectively. The 
reduced ratio in 1916 was due to a reversal of conditions, 
the increase in expenses following slowly the welcome 
increase in revenues. 
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ratio for 1915-16. That ratio was attained through drastic 
économies, the latter through an enormous traffic due to 
the death struggles in Europe. 

In Table III is presented a comprehensive review of the 
income account of the railways for the years named: The 
value of the changes introduced in the items required 
in the returns of the carriers can be appreciated by a 
comparison of the accounts for 1915 and 1916. Only the 
final results for these years are strictly comparable with 
those of former years. 

Naturally the chief interest in this table centers on the 
receipts from freight. These approach two and a half 
billion dollars, constitute nearly 71 per cent of the total 
operating revenues and, alone, exceed the total revenues of 
the railways from all sources in 1908 or 1909! The per- 
centage of revenues received from freight, 70.93 per cent, 
is the largest in the record of American railways. The 
next highest percentage was 70.44 in 1907, when the rail- 
ways last experienced unadulterated prosperity. The low- 
est percentage, as railway officials have cause to remem- 
ber, was 65.16 per cent in 1894. 

As a corollary to the phenomenal increase in freight 
revenues, the proportion of receipts from passengers was 
reduced far below the average from this source. This, 
however, was partly due to an actual recession in pas- 
senger revenues from the figures of 1913 and 1914. 

Although here was an absolute, gain in receipts from 
mail, proportionately there was a loss, while the receipts 
from express showed a gain both absolutely and relatively 
to the whole. 

The amount paid by the railways in taxes in 1916 was 


TABLE III. 
SUMMARY OF REVENUES AND es OF THE RAILWAYS OF THE TlINITED STATES FOR THE YEARS END- 


NG JUNE 30, 1907, 


1906-07 1910-11 
Official Official 
Average Miles Operated.............. 227,454 244,476 
Thousands Thousands 
Operating Revenues: . 
EE tia one Sa Batre dig kb clwia 6 wel dae $1, os ‘97 $1,925,951 
Per Cent of Revenues........ 69.04 
PRN. siete Eines subs hivaw 564 oe 657,638 
Per Cent of Revenues........ 1.81 23.57 
Rp Ct eer cay eee eee Included Included 
Per Cent of Revenues......... in in 
DAO i ovcictvevdsecegetttees Vea “Other “Other 
Per Cent of Revenueés......... J] Transp.”’ Transp.”’ 
Other Transportation Revenues... 181,920 179, oie 
Per Cent of Revenues........ 7.02 
*Incidental (Non-Transportation). 18,927 26, nyt 
Per Cent of Revenues........ -73 .96 
Total Operating Revenues......... $2,589,105 $2,789,762 
Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance Way and Structure.. 343,545 ane, 4 
Per Cent of Revenues........ 13.28 
Maintenance of Equipment........ 368,061 2 “367 
Per Cent of Revenues........ 14.22 5.35 
Tree TOMO bik bccn cs cscs fess. teen. in 59. 186 
Per Cent of Revenues........ “Transp.”’ 
Transportation Expenses ......... 970,952 987, 232 
Per Cent of Revenues......... 37.51 35.40 
General Expenses .......-.eeeee% 65,956 73,690 
Per Cent of Revenues..... ee a 2.52 2.64 
Muscellaneous and other........-.. cssceeiees \ Included in 
Pee Gent. OF. TOVOUROE s&s ccscce. es cccesese “Outside”’ 
Total Operating Expenses........ $1,748,515 $1,915,054 
Ratio to Revenues............. 67.53 68.64 
Net Operating Revenues.......... 840,590 874, ys 
Ratio to Revenues.....:....... 32.47 oe 
Net Revenue Outside Operation... .......... at 
GONE. | atokb Sta c cc poked Ears ohh > spent 80,312 108 ne 
Ratio to Revenues............ 3.10 88 
eee 760,278 Lig et 
Ratio to Revenues............ 29.35 55 
Wer. RENO: OF. TANG. 60 005 sen 6 '0.cp0cvee 3,342 3 iad 
Permanent Improvements ........ 38,552 62,686 


1911. AND 1913-1916 


1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1915-1916 
251,709 254,774 257,549 258,988 
Thousands Thousands Thousands 
$2 ane so $2, ims, "rH $2, Aen Ses $2,488, ate 8 
74 
703, eae 708, “37 “e. 410 695,679,757 
22.17 22. 86 21.84 19. 83 
Included Included 58,820 62,047,506 
in in 1.97 1.77 
“Other “Other 71.136 83,617,316 
J) Transp.’’ Transp.’’ 2.38 2.39 
221,408 219,307 86,091 100,611,368 
6.98 7.0 07 2.88 2.86 
34,971 35, age 62,539 77,994,210 
1.11 2.09 2.22 
$3,171,446 are ae $2,978,392 $3,508,529,950 
423,872 427,003 382,874 426,299,760 
13.36 13.78 12.86 12.15 
528, m4 ee oe 512,825 574,902,949 
42 17.22 16.39 
6a, vias 64. site 61, 04 62,279, 088 
01 2.08 2.05 1. 7 
1, 116, 58 1,123,910 1,050,839 1,134,053,549 
35. 36.28 35.28 32. 32 
76, ise 82, vie -77, ne 82,331,627 
40 2.65 ' 2. 35 
Included in 1 oruteiae in 16, vist 19,756,252 
“Outside” *Outside”’ - .56 
$2,200, ott $2,237,666 $2,101, a $2,299,623,225 
69.40 72.22 70. 55 65. 54 
970,455 860,822 877, oe 1,208, “a ves 
30.60 27.78 29. 46 
1,576 Def. 1,942 _ 
129,581 142,192 “139, 408 "152, 399, 475 
4.09 4.59 4.68 4. 34 
842,450 ng “p> 737,656 1,056, ge 250 
26.56 24.77 0.12 
3,304 : si * 564 4 “80 
63,182 oo cenes S08 Sie reeee 


Note—Beginning with 1912-13, official figures being only partial, the above are Bureau computations. 
*Present “Incidental’’ account formerly was largely “Non- transportation” and ‘‘Outside.” 


tIncludes $424,000 unclassified. 
If to the 1908-09 ratio of 66.12 per cent be added 3.74 
per cent for taxes, the sum, 69.86 per cent, is found to be 
within two one-hundreths of one per cent of the operating 


more than double that paid ten years ago. To be exact, 
it was 103.8 per cent greater. If in the meantime the tax- 
able value of railway property devoted to public use has 
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increased in anything like the same ratio, the railways of 


the United States are to-day worth over $20,000,000,000, or ~ 


$77,000 per mile. 
* Per 


Average Per Mile Capital Cent on 

Fiscal Operated: Net Operating of Line Per Mile Capital 

Year Miles Income Operated Owned Per Mile 
1906-07 227,454 $760,278,000 $3,342 $58,298 5.74 
1907-08 228,16 56,418,320 2,877 57,201 5.03 
1908-09 233,002 742,987,190 3,188 59,259 5.38 
1909-10 238,751 838,617,000 3,508 62,657 5.59 
1910-11 243,229 768,214,000 3,143 63,944 4.93 
1911-12 246,511 751,266,806 3,044 63,535 4.79 
1912-13 251,709 842,449,336 3,304 65,861 5.02 
1913-14 254,774 716,688,210 ,813 66,661 4.22 
1914-15 257,549 737,656,105 2,864 *66,903 4.28 
1915-16 258,988 1,056,507, 250 4,080 *67,400 6.05 


*Official figures not available. 


The final table of this leaflet attempts to give a summary 
of the net returns from railway operation on capital in- 
vestment. For the purposes of this table the latest figures 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission as to capitall have 
been employed—the complete returns for 1916 not having 
been compiled. j 

According to this it appears that the net operating in- 
come of the railways in a year of phenomenal traffic, with 
all expenditures rigidly scrutinized and severely curtailed, 
amounted to barely 6 per cent on a net capitalization of 
$67,400 per mile. On gross capitalization it would be 
less than 5 per cent with no deductions for sinking funds, 
improvements and betterments and other reserve appro- 
priations, without which the railways cannot be efficiently 
maintained to meet the traffic demands of a people of 102,- 
859,000, according to the last official estimates. 

The last column giving the percentage of net operating 
income on net capital per mile shows that in ten years it 
-has only reached 6 per cent once and during four years it 
was below 5 per cent. 

Such a prolonged period of insufficient income left the 
railways scantily prepared to cope with a traffic that in- 
creased 18 per cent in one year. That this was done with- 
out any more serious congestion than has been reported 
testifies to the effective management and organization of 
American railways, which have contributed more than 
their share to keep the wheels of our sudden prosperity 
from sinking in the mire of unpreparedness. Where car 
shortages prevailed through nine months of 1907, the rail- 
ways in 1915-16 handled a freight traffic over 36 per cent 
greater with only one small net shortage reported for 
March last. 

It was not until September and October that the heavy 
crop movement in the West and munition shipments in the 
East combined to produce net shortages of 19,873 and 61,- 
030 cars, respectively. After the restricted maintenance 
expenditures of nine lean years, the wonder is not that the 
railways are confronted with car shortages but that they 
have not been completely swamped by the enormous de- 
mands of an unprecedented traffic. 


REPORT ON CAR SHORTAGE 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
A continuance of the present. era of prosperity, in 
Nebraska, will probably result in suffering for lack of 
fuel in that state. Railroads are already confiscating conr 
mercial coal because they need it for their engines. At 
present there are 300 choked grain elevators in the state. 

The supply of coal in the state is below normal. 
The farmers of that state are trying to get all their 
wheat to market at once. They had literally swamped 


the railroads with their wheat, hay, corn and other prod- 
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ucts, Last year, when the wheat crop of the state was 
67,320,000 bushels as against 66,000,000 this year, only 20 
per cent of the crop was marketed by December 1. 

“Now they (the farmers) are trying to move 100 per cent 
of the crop all at once,” says a report made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, October 21, by H. A. Adams 
and T. C. Hays, boiler and safety appliance inspectors, who 
had been in Nebraska investigating the car shortage situa- 
tion since October 9. The fact that the Commission had 
sent men out to inquire into the situation was not gen- 
erally known until, late Saturday afternoon, it gave out 2 
long report from Adams and Hays, together with a big 
volume of exhibits, taken from the records of the Nebraska 
commission. To that body had come reports of gross dis- 
crimination by the railroads. 

The charge of discrimination was what attracted the at- 

tention of the federal body. That was something it could 
take hold of and inquire into because the Act to regu- 
late commerce forbids discrimination. 
_ Adams and Hays absolved the Nebraska railroads from 
that charge. They reported that they were hauling all 
the grain and other kind of freight they could possibly be 
expected to haul; that the freight cars of the Union Pa- 
cific system have been making a daily average mileage of 
50.8 and the engines more than 77 miles a day. They said 
the engine mileage was excessive and due wholly to the 
fact that the engines were in fine shape when the Nebraska 
farmers decided they would get their crops to market 
while the prices were so high. Hays and Adams say that 
when the weather turns cold the engines will have to be 
slowed down. 

The average mileage of a freight car is something Jike 
25 miles, so that one fact alone is urged as sufficient to 
show the baselessness of the accusation brought against 
not only the Union Pacific, but also the Burlington and 
every other road in the state. Hays and Adams confined 
themselves to the Burlington and Union Pacific, deeming 
them to be the chief factors in the situation. The Union 
Pacific was accused of giving its far western parts more 
than their share of cars but the inspectors said that 
was not true. 

A little more than 24 per cent of the system’s cars, the 
report showed, are away from home, and the railroads at 
the Missouri River terminals make car stealing a regular 
practice. Only 3.91 per cent of the Union Pacific system’s 
cars were out of order or in the shops on the day the test 
was made. The railroad tried to afford relief by putting 
temporary roofs and sides.on coal cas and other kinds 
of equipment, but the elevators promptly penalized the users 
of such cars by charging $10 for unloading each one in 
addition to the usual elevation fee which, so far as the rail- 
roads are concerned, is only three-fourths of a cent, that 
being the amount fixed by the Commission in the Peavey 
and related cases. The penalty was greater than the regu- 
lar rate. 

Nine reasons for the shortage were set forth by the 
inspectors. They could all have been summed up into the 
statement that owing to the depression in business the 
railroads bought less equipment in the latter part of 1913 
and during the whole of 1914 and the early part of 1915 
than had been their custom and that in the worst part of the 
slump the European war broke out; millions of men were 
taken from their ordinary occupations; there was an imme- 
diate demand that Americans furnish the things the mil- 
lions of fighting men had ben making and the net result 
was that almost before the American railroads could think 
twice they were called upon to carry a volume of goods for 
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fighting Europe greater than they had been asked to carry 
for Americans before that time and at prices that shocked 
Americans. When the carriers came to buy cars and other 
equipment they found the iron and steel mills so busy 
turning out war materials that prices for equipment were 
prohibitive, even when the manufacturer said he could 
deliver the goods. 

Many railroads that have heretofore been buying only 
steel cars bought wooden ones because they could get 
delivery on them. The makers of steel cars were so busy 
with war orders that they could not think of their prosaic 
old business of making freight cars for American railroads. 

The report of the inspectors shows that the tonnage 
movement toward the east is even greater than was in- 
dicated at the hearing on the proposed advances of export 
rates on iron and steel. At that hearing the testimony was 
that at present the iron and steel tonnage of trunk lines is 
now eastbound instead of westbound, as it was before the 
war. 

“If the Nebraska railroads had their full quota of cars,” 
says the report, “they would block their terminals in forty- 
eight hours.” In an earlier part of their report the inspect- 
ors said that the railroads had kept their terminals at 
Missouri river clear, although they had not enough eleva- 
tors. That part of the report will undoubtedly recall to 
many the report in the Missouri river elevation allowance 
cases, in which the Commission said that an allowance of 
more than % cent per 100 pounds for elevating grain for 
the railroads would be a rebate. Since that time there has 
been only a comparatively small increase in the elevator 
facilities at Missouri river points, because those investing 
money in them could not see returns for such investment 
at such allowances. As to causes, the report says: 

“1. Heavy volume of all commodities. 

“2. Unusual eastbound due to scarcity of ships on Pa- 
cific. 

“3. Shortage of equipment due to large number of cars 
being on foreign lines. 

“4, Limited terminal facilities. 

“5. Unusual high market prices for farm products. 

“6. Large volume of Nebraska grain moving east for 
export, and receiving lines failing to furnish cars for their 
own haul. 


“7, Warehousing of all commodities in all types of cars. 

“8. Immense increase in the output of. all branches of 
industry as well as agricultural, without corresponding in- 
crease in equipment and facilities for handling the same. 

“9. All industries experiencing an abnormal increase in 
business without increasing their capacity, and in the ma- 
jority of cases this naturally has forced the storage to 
be handled somewhere or somehow, eventually falling to 
the railroad equipment. 


“The only remedy is to provide a considerable amount 
of new locomotives and car equipment, increasing size and 
capacity of railroad and elevator terminal facilities several 
hundred per cent, as it is beyond question an absolute im- 
possibility for the carriers to move the traffic and provide 
satisfactory transportation under the existing circum- 
stances.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Commercial Cable Co. has amended its complaint 
filed with the Commission vs. the Western Union Tele 
graph Co. under Docket No. 9012. 

Case No. 7892, D. O. Parker vs. M. & O, et al., dismissed; 
features involved having been satisfactorily adjusted. 
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TANK CAR ARGUMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In -his reply to the argument of counsel for the railroad 
in the oil tank car cases in the Supreme Court, Chief 
Counsel Folk said: 

“Counsel for the railroad urge that the carrier owes no 
duty to furnish cars other than to supply those it has on 
hand without discrimination. But there are no such words 
of limitation in the Act. Section 1 of the Act states: 


* * * the term “transportation” shall include cars and 
other vehicles and all instrumentalities and facilities of ship- 
ment or carriage, irrespective of ownership or of any con- 
weeg°-* .? ¢ 


And then says: 


* * * and it shall be the duty of every carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act to provide and furnish such transpor- 
tation upon reasonable request therefor. * 


“The word ‘furnish’ carries with it the idea of supplying 
from a present store, and if that word alone had: been 
used there might be some justification for the contention 
made by the counsel for the railroad. The Act, however, 
not only requires the carrier to furnish cars, but to pro- 
vide cars. The word ‘provide’ means to see beforehand, 
to make ready, to prepare. In other words, the carrier 
must prepare to furnish and must then furnish upon rea- 
sonable request such cars as are reasonably necessary to 
supply the demand that may be expected. The railroad 
may not relieve itself from the obligation imposed by the 
Act to furnish, cars by refusing to obey the obligation of 
the Act requiring it to provide cars. It cannot offset the 
duty to furnish by failing to observe the duty to provide. 

“The purpose of Congress in the amendment of 1906, 
as shown by the debates, was to give the Commission jur- 
isdiction over the car supply through its jurisdiction over 
the railroads. The question before Congress was whether 
private car lines should be made common carriers subject 
to the Act or whether the railroads should be required to 
provide and furnish the cars usually supplied by the pri- 
vate car lines. The latter course was decided upon by 
Congress in the adoption of the amendment of 1906 as be- 
ing preferable in order that the shipper and the Commis- 
sion might look to one agency of transportation. 

“If the railroad has no duty to provide cars, then it must 
follow that it is under no binding obligation to furnish 
cars, for by the mere failure to provide it may at its 
option make itself unable to furnish such cars. The result 
would be that the railroads could prepare to furnish cars 
when a shipper whom it desired to favor needed them and 
then fail to prepare when a competitor of that shipper need- 
ed cars, thus depriving that competitor who owns no tank 
cars and who is unable to procure tank cars of the right to 
equal service in shipping his oil. It is conceded that it 
costs 3% cents a gallon more to transport by means of 
barrels than it does by means of tank cars. 


“The counsel for the railroad argue that the duty of 
the carrier is limited to carrying upon reasonable rates, 
equal rates and safely. I submit that the Act requires 
equal service as well as equal rates and safety. Reason- 
able rates, for instance, without any facilities of transpor- © 
tation would be as useless to the shipper for the 
purposes of transportation as a painted ship on a paint- 
ed sea. Equality in rates without equality in service would 
be the shadow without the substance. The Act to regulate 
commerce, it is true, was not intended to equalize the for- 
tunes and abilities of men, but, it was intended to equalize 
the opportunties of shippers in the facilities of transporta- « 
tion. There may be discrimination in service as well as 
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discrimination in rates. In fact, the most insidious form 
of transportation is discrimination in service. This is the 
hardest character of discrimination to discover and the 
most difficult to correct. The most effective way to stop 
discrimination is to remove the opportunity for discrim- 
ination. 


“It is argued that the duty of the carrier is mierely to 
furnish safe transportation and that this does not mean 
the carrier must supply any particular character of equip- 
ment. That depends upon whether that character of equip- 
ment comes within the definition of transportation in the 
Act which the carrier is required to provide and furnish. 
The carrier has not fulfilled its duty under the Act when 
it supplies any kind of a car. The car furnished must be 
suitable to the reasonable needs of the shipper. A car- 
rier would not be complying with the Act in furnishing flat 
cars or gondolas to the shippers of perishable freight. 
When a commodity such as oil requires a particular kind 
of car and this has been recognized by the general use of 
such car for more than a quarter of a century by the rail- 
roads, and when the use of such car is an economic neces- 
sity, as found by the Commission in this case, the carrier 
has not fulfilled its obligation until it has furnished a car 
upon reasonable request. In the Keith case, 139 U. S. 128, 
133, Justice Harlan, for the court, laid down the cardinal 
rule to be applied in a case of this character. He said: 


The vital question-in respect to such matters is whether the 
means and facilities so furnished by the carrier or by some one 
in its behalf are sufficient for the reasonable accommodation of 
the public. / 

“The carrier, therefore, must furnish cars not only for 
safe transportation, but cars suitable to the traffic which 
it offers to carry. It may not fulfill its duty with respect 
to transportation by furnishing coal cars to carry milk or 
cattle cars for carrying fruit. The carrier must provide 
coal cars for coal, stock cars for cattle, milk cars for 
milk, refrigerator cars for fruit, and tank cars fo oil, such 
equipment having been found by experience to be neces- 
sary for the reasonable accommodation of the public for 
the carrying of the traffic described. . 

“It is urged, however, that the railroad has sold all 
but 499 of its tank cars gnd that it is a common carrier 
of oil in tank cars only to that extent. According to that 
argument, a carrier might sell the remaining 499 tank cars 
and avoid its obligation entirely as a common carrier of 
oil in tank cars. Then, under that theory, it could require 
the shippers to furnish their own cars, which would be 
directly in the teeth of the statute requiring the carrier to 


provide and furnish cars. If a carrier may, by selling all _ 


of its tank cars, escape the obligation to provide and fur- 
nish tank cars to shippers it might sell all of its coal cars, 
all of its stock cars—it might sell all of its other equip- 
ment, and according to the counsel for the railroad would 
have no duty to furnish a shipper cars except such as it 
might not have sold and such as it might have on hand. 
A railroad may not escape the duty imposed upon it -by 
the Act to provide and furnish cars by selling its equip- 
ment. 


“It is urged that the railroad can not be required to 
purchase additional equipment. There is no hardship upon 
the carrier if in the expanse of its traffic additional equip- 
ment becomes necessary. In this case it is only additional 
equipment, but if the carrier owned no tank cars its duty 
would be the same. In the Union Pacific Case, 91 U. S. 
343, it was held that the carrier could be compelled by the 
court to operate its line. This implies the power to re- 
quire the carrier to purchase additional equipment else the 
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carrier by failing to equip or failing to replenish its equip- 
ment could defeat any decree rendered. 

“The duty of the carrier is not only to give reasonable 
rates and equal rates as urged by counsel for the railroad, 
but the carrier must give equal service to all shippers and 
the economy of the service must be considered. The car- 
rier could not fulfill its duty by furnishing flat cars to a 
shipper of dry goods, compelling the shipper to box his 
dry goods in waterproof boxes, which would be an expen- 
sive and wasteful service. The carrier could not comply 
with its duty under the law by furnishing flat cars to ship- 
pers of fruit, requiring such shippers to pack their fruit 
in individual refrigerators. That would be a wasteful and 
expensive service. In the Precooling Case, 232 U. S. 199, 
this court held that neither the carrier nor the shipper 
may impose upon the public a wasteful or expensive serv- 
ice, for the public must ultimately pay the cost of trans- 
portation. pa 

“It is insisted by counsel that to require the railroad to 
furnish tank cars for the transportation of cil is in effect 
commanding it to furnish the package. That is no more 
true in the case of the tank car than in the case of the 
box car for grain or the coal car for coal. 


“Counsel point to the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion to Congress that Congress give authority to the Com- 
mission to require carriers to furnish steel passenger 
coaches as an evidence that the Commission recognizes it 
has no power to require carriers to furnish equipment. 
The Commission has no power without a special act of Con- 
gress to require carriers to supply any particular equip- 
ment by a general order in the absence of a request for 
transportation. The power of the Commission with re- 
spect to the furnishing of cars comes into play when a 
reasonable request is made for such cars and the power 
of the Commission is in exercising its administrative func- 
tions in passing upon the reasonableness of the request. It 
does not follow that if the Commission may require car- 
riers to provide and furnish cars that the Commission 
may require carriers to provide terminals and stations. 
These things come under the definition of railroads given in 
section 1 of the Act. There is no requirement that a rail- 
road, or any of the things embraced within the term rail- 
road, shall be provided and supplied upon reasonable re- 
quest. The Act, on the other hand, does require all the 
things included within the term transportation to be pro- 
vided and furnished upon reasonable request. The power 
of the Commission in determining the reasonableness of 
the request for transportation must extend to all the things 
included within the term transportation or-as to none. 
If the Commission has the power with respect to the fur- 
nishing of refrigeration, it must have a like power with 
respect to the furnishing of cars. In the Precooling Case, 


232 U. S. 199, 215, both the shipper and the carrier were - 


contending for the privilege of furnishing refrigeration, 
which, of course, includes refrigerator cars. This court 


held that since the Act requires the carrier to provide and 


furnish such facilities the carrier has the right to furnish. 
If there were a contest here between a railroad and a ship- 
per for the right to furnish tank cars it would have to be 
held that the railroad has the right to furnish such cars. 
The same reasons that entitle the railroad to furnish tank 
cars must compel the railroad to provide and furnis 
tank cars, 

“It is quite true, as argued by counsel for the railroad, 
that the railroad announces in its published tar- 
iffs it does not assume any obligation to furnish 
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tank cars. The railroad, however, with equal claim of law- 
fulness, might publish in its tariffs that it does not assume 
any obligation to furnish coal cars, or live stock cars, or 
milk cars, or refrigerator cars. The law makes it the duty 
of the railroad to provide and furnish cars and the rail- 
road cannot avoid the duty imposed upon it by law, either 
in whole or in part, by announcements in its published 
tariffs. 

“The reasonableness of a request for cars is an admin- 
istrative question within the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. The duty to provide and furnish cars is not abso- 
lute. It depends to some extent upon the needs of the 
shipper, and in a degree, upon the ability of the carrier. 
The determination of the reasonableness of such a request 
requires a comparison of needs with service and comes 
squarely within the doctrine announced in the many re- 
ported cases from the .Abilene Case in 204 U. S. to the 
Loomis Case in 240 U. S., to the effect that matters of 
this kind, in the interest of uniformity, must be determined 
primarily by the rate-regulating body. This is not a re- 
fusal to furnish any transportation,\as in the Cook Brew- 
ing Case, 223 U. S. 70, nor a refusal to furnish any cars, as 
in the Littlefield Case, 237 U. S. 140, and the Mulberry Coal 
Case, 237 U. S., but here there is an offer of transporta- 
tion and an offer of cars. The question presented is 
whether the cars offered are reasonably suited for the 
needs of the shipper. This is as much within the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction of the Commission as the question 
of the reasonableness of a rate. 

“The. Commission has power to make the order in con- 
troversy under section 12 requiring it to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Act. This would be true even if the cus- 
tomary refusal to assume the obligation to provide and 
furnish tank cars were not a practice within the meaning 
of section 15, but in regularly refusing to assume the 
obligation to provide and furnish tank cars the railroad 
makes a policy and practice of not assuming any obligation 
to provide and furnish such cars.. It is not a theory that 
is before the court, but an actual practice of the railroad 
in refusing to assume any obligation to provide and fur- 
nish tank cars to shippers. This comes: squarely within 
the meaning of practice as given in section 15. There is 
no analogy between the building of a station, as argued by 
counsel for the railroad, and the refusal to provide and fur- 
nish tank cars. The building of a station is a single act. 
The refusal to furnish tank cars is a continuous doing or 
performing of a practice. It follows, therefore, that the 
Commission is. specifically authorized by section 15 to 
make an order in reference to the practice and to pre- 
scribe the reasonable practice to be followed in the future. 
The contention of counsel for the railroad that the practice 
mentioned in section 15 refers only to rate matters is 
answered by this court in the case of Interstate Commerce 
Commission vs. Illinois Central Railroad, 215 U. S. 452, 
where this court points out that the word practice and 
the word discrimination as used in that section as amend- 
ed were intended primarily to cover abuses arising out of 
things done or omitted to be done other than in rate mat- 
ters. In the Precooling Case mentioned above, it was held 
that the furnishing of refrigeration for the transportation 
of fruit is a practice. There is no distinction in principle 
between the furnishing of refrigeraton for the transporta- 
tion of fruit and the furnisihng of tank cars for the trans- 
portation of oil. 

“The question as to whether the rule of the railroad as 
to furnishing tank cars constitutes a practice under section 
15 is, after all, academic, for the Commission would have 
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power to make the order even if the action of the railroad 
were not technically a practice. The machinery for the 
enforcement of such.an order, if not made under section 
15, might have to be by civil proceedings under section 
12, rather than by suit for the penalties provided by sec- 
tion 16. The Commission might have brought this order 
before the court for review on its own motion, and clearly 
the validity of the order is not affected because it has 
been brought up for review through proceedings initiated 
by the railroad: The question of how the order might 
have been enforced if this suit had not been commenced 
is' not necessary to be determined now. The matter we 
are considering is the legal obligation of the railroad to 
provide and furnish cars upon reasonable request, The 
duty of the railroad to provide and furnish cars was not 
created by the order of the Commission. That obligation 
was imposed upon the railroad by the Act of Congress. 
The Commission merely exercised its administrative func- 
tions in passing upon the reasonableness of the request 
made by the shipper that the railroad provide and furnish 
tank cars. The case is now before this court upon the 
federal statute, which requires the railroad to provide 
and furnish cars upon reasonable request, the finding of 
the administrative body that the request made in this 
case was and is. reasonable and the order of that body de- 
claring the practice of the railroad in refusing to provide 
and furnish tank cars to this shipper to be unreasonable 
and prescribing the reasonable practice to be followed for 
the future in this regard.” 


REFORM IN REGULATION 


Philadelphia, October 24.—The commercial traffic man- 
agers of Philadelphia have appointed a special committee 
of five to study the report of the Philadelphia Joint Com- 
mittee’s survey into the necessity for reform in regulation 
and the abolition of state regulation. Among important 
commercial organizations which recently have asked for 
details of the Joint Committee’s propaganda is the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee, 

In a letter to Emil P. Albrecht, secretary of the Joint 
Committee and of the Philadelphia Bourse, L. E. Chalenor, 
chairman of the Southeastern Freight Association, says in 
part: 

“My personal view is that your organization deserves 
much credit for initiating an investigation which is of such 
wide and substantial importance to the country at large, 
and I trust that the final results of your labors will be 
mutually beneficial to all interests concerned.” 


FOR FEDERAL CONTROL 


The New York Merchants’ Association is advocating 
federal jurisdiction over rates and regulations of carriers 
within state limits. To this end it advocates an exten- 
sion of the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to such rates and regulations. 


The association also advocates the federal incorporation 


of railroads, and it opposes puvlic ownership of public 


utilities. ; 

This action was taken by the board of directors at its 
meeting on the recommendation of the committee on 
transportation, of which William B. Dudley is chairman. 

The directors also voted to employ Benjamin L. Fair- 
child to represent the association and the city of New 
York in the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission upon the application of New Jersey cities for a 
readjustment of freight rates. 


The report submitted by the committee on transporta-, 


tion and approved by the directors was as follows: 

“Your committee on transportation takes pleasure in 
reporting that at a.meeting of the committee held on 
Tuesday, Oct. 17, 1916, consideration was given to the 
pending case of the New Jersey cities before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission involving the adjustment of 
rates to and from the New Jersey cities versus the rates 
to and fromepoints in New York harbor; also to the pend- 
ing investigation by a congressional committee of ten, 
under the provisions of-the Newlands resolution, of the 
regulation of common carriers. 


“The following resolutions were adopted by the trans- 
portation committee, recommending to the board of di- 
rectors action to be taken on behalf of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York in these matters: 

“Resolved, That the transportation committee recom- 
mend to the board of directors of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York the employment of counsel to advise 
with and assist the Traffic Bureau in representing the 
Merchants’ Association in opposition to the contention of 
the New Jersey cities, and in the briefing and argument 
of the case before the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
and be it further , 

“Resolved, That the transportation committee recom- 
mends the employment of Mr. Benjamin L. Fairchild as 
such counsel. 


“Resolved, That the transportation committee recom- 
ménds to the board of directors that the following general 
principles be adopted as the policy of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York: 

“1, That control of intrastate rates and regulations b 
given by appropriate legislation to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, because over 80 per cent of the com- 
merce of the country is interstate and is now under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“2. Federal incorporation of railroad, and exclusive fed- 
eral regulation of the issue of securities by interstate 
carriers. 

“3. That government ownership of public utilities, such 
as telegraph, wireless, cable, telephone, express companies 
and railroads be opposed, and that the director of re- 


search be instructed to prepare an analysis showing the 


relative efficiency of private ownership under, govern- 
mental control and regulation, as compared with govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 

“4, That the membership of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be increased, with authority to subdivide itself 
into divisions for the purpose of expediting the business 
of the Commission, provided control and decision con- 
tinues with the central body.” 


It was resolved “that no recommendation be made as 
to amendments to the Act to regulate commerce other 
than enumerated above, until more definite information 
can be obtained as to the scope of proposed amendments 
or the necessity for amendments, as may be developed 
during the'course of the investigation.” 


STATISTICS CALLED FOR. 


The Commission, October 26, issued an order requiring 
facts as to block signal and train order statistics. It is 
dated October 9. The new way of reporting the required 
statistics requires the statistics called for to be in hand 
not later than Jan. 15, 1917. 
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REPORT ON VALUATION 
z THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic has the honor of 
being the first railroad in the United States to have a 
tentative report stating the tentative valuation of its 
property given to the public by the Commission in com- 
pliance with the La Follette law of 1913. Copies of the 
order have been served on the Attorney-General of the 
United States, the governors of Georgia and Alabama, 
the public utilitieg commissions of those states and the 
railroad company itself. Within thirty days any one of 
the parties mentioned must file exceptions to the report, 
else it will be approved by the Commission as the tenta: 
tive valuation and not merely the tentative report of a 

tentative valuation. 

The Texas Midland-is the carrier that takes second 
honor in this character of work by the Commisison. The 


Tules applicable to the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 


also apply to the railroad that is known to fame chiefly 
because it was owned by the late Mrs. Hetty Green, and 
is operated by her son. 

Facts respecting the two railroads are that, in a loose 
way of speaking, the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
is “overcapitalized,” while the capitalization of the Texas 
Midland is a little below the value of the property as 
found by the Commission. Accoftding to the theory of 
those who procured the passage of the La Follette bill, the 
valuations are to be used in determining what are reason- 
able rates. After the Commission has fixed a tentative 
valuation the figures therein contained by be used in the 
courts, where the carrier may again challenge their ac- 
curacy or the construction placed upon the statute by 
the Commission in making up its figures. 

It is believed the carriers of the country will stand 
behind the two roads, the valuations of which have been 
submitted for criticism in litigation, the purpose of which 
will be to have the courts pass upon the disputes that 
have marked the effort of the Commission and the carriers 
to make up the different valuations required by the La 
Follette law. 

The original cost of neither road has been ascertained 
by the Commission, although the law requires such cost 
to be ascertained, presumably, if possible. In each of the 
orders under the caption “original cost” appears this one 
line: “Original cost of property could not be found.” 

The cost of reproducing the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic new, the Commission found to be $24,154,998; 
the cost of road and equipment new, less depreciation, 
was found to be $19,408,810; the value of the land used 
by the road was found to be $2,291,413. 

Apparertly the Commission reported that the A., B. & 
A. has outstanding $25,000,000 of common and $10,000,000 
of preferred stock and $18,533,000 of mortgage. bonds, 
or a total capitalization of $53,533,000—considerably more 
than the cost of reproduction new. The report is not clear 
on that point to the non-technical citizen of ordinary 
intelligence. 


The cost of reproduction new of the Texas Midland 
is given as $3,382,004. The cost oif reproduction less de- 
preciation is given as $2,527,417. The value of the land 
is set down as being $236,689. The apparent capitalization, 
as reported by the Commission, is $2,211,000. That figure, 
however, is also subject to the remark that the report 
is in such form that the layman is not certain what idea 
the statisticians, accountants and other experts intended 
to convey. 
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Short Order Freight Service 


Industrial Traffic Manager, in Discussing Package Car Service, Shows Shortsightedness of 
Carriers in Not Advertising Facilities 


(Written by T. J. McLaughlin, Traffic Manager, Newport 
Rolling Mills Co., Newport, Ky., for Efficiency Society Journal. 
Copyrighted by the Efficiency Society.) 


Distribution has actually become a science. Distribu- 
tion is the operation of transporting commodities fr 
where they are produced to where they are wanted. It 
is the science that takes the cotton of a Louisiana planter 
and returns it to him in the form of wearing apparel for 
himself and family. It is the science that puts California 
oranges. on the New York breakfast table. Distribution 
is also a‘problem; a problem that must be solved in 
order to meet modern business competition. 

In the sale of goods many items must be covered. The 
freight rate per one hundred pounds, for instance, is just 
as important an item as the agate line advertising charge; 
both items must be considered; together they make it 
possible to transport California oranges to the New York 
table. 

We are living*in a new age. The day of keen compe- 
tition is here. We see factories transformed into a per- 
fect working unit. Selling is done along scientific lines. 
As a result of these changed conditions, we now enjoy 
what I term intensive transportation service. The term 
“intensive transportation” is new, so I will explain it by 
analogy. The economic principle behind it is old enough 
to be familiar, but I will demonstrate that, too, for lucidity, 
and I will take for my demonstration a very practical 
example of “intensive” policy, viz., intensive gardening, as 
commercially practiced in the suburbs of France, by 
twelve hundred or more peasants. ‘ 

These French peasants have for years cultivated market 
gardens which, in productiveness, are among the wonders 
of the world. The gardens average only about two acres 
each, but off of these two acres are taken annually more 
vegetables than could be taken from one hundred acres 
by the usual methods. ,Intensive cultivation is the answer. 

Many of these tiny gardens are located on vacant city 
lots; or on just such suburban lots as we, in America, 


devote to the gentle art of billposting, or to the careless — 


culture of the ripe tomato can. The ground rents paid 
by the peasants average about -$200 to $250 per year per 
acre; this for the use of the bare, unfertilized, and often 
miserably poor, soil as a foundation. But production, 
through intensive cultivation, is so enormous that it is 
highly profitable even at such rentals, for these intensive 
gardens are, in reality, nature factories. So abnormally 
great is their productiveness that they can only be thought 
of as making vegetables by steam. 

Fifty tons per acre is a common yearly output. Think 
that into pounds, viz., 100,000 per acre. Seven huge crops 
per season, instead of the customary one, or at most two, 
crops, under conventional methods. The average gross 
income is $1,500 per year per acre from these “vegetable 
factories,” ranging up to $6,000 per acre yearly in some 
cases. ° 

That, dear reader, is intensive gardening. Contrast 
this new method of farming with modern commercial con- 
ditions. We figure in fractions, quick turnovers in stock, 
and so on. The common carrier, to keep step with the 
times, has inaugurated what is termed package car freight 
service. What this intensive principle means to garden- 
ing, package car freight service means to transportation. 


A package car is a car that is loaded with merchan- 
dise destined to a certain city. By using this car your 
shipment moves direct to the destination, no transfer en 


‘ route, thus expediting delivery. These cars move from 


every city of note in the United States. One package 
car does to-day what it took two cars to do yesterday. 
Moreover, the package cars perform the service to the 
satisfaction of the buyer and the seller. 


Railroads Should Advertise. 


The package car has really put punch in freight trans- 
portation service, but it is not generally noised abroad. 
For instance, the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce kept 
a six months’ record of the package cars. moving via the 
various lines out of Cincinnati, and one carrier had 50. 
cars to reach destination. ahead of schedule. Think of 
it, 50 cars, a record to be proud of—chuckful of news 
for the shipping public—but the carrier concerned kept 
it a secret and never told one living soul about it. Why? 
The officials of the common carriers to-day are living in 
tha yesterday. They only advertise in a general way 
their passenger train service, and that particular branch 
of transportation service is run at a loss. Why scatter 
worthless seed on fertile soil? 

But this will come to pass: The common carriers will 
advertise package car service; they will be geompelled to 
make the move, because the merchants of to-day are’ 
looking toward to-morrow and not yesterday. Printer’s 
ink would have increased the tonnage of the carrier that 
had 50 cars reaching destination ahead of their advertised 
schedule. It undoubtedly would. 

When the carrier uses printer’s. ink to teach the buyer 
to draft into the specifications that depot, and enot trap- 
car, service is required at point of origin, and package 
car service en route, then the seller will have to beware; 
and that day is near. 

Printer’s ink should also be used to teach the buyer 
that it is the height of folly to request routing on less- 
than-carload shipments over a certain carrier, because’ 
their terminal happens to be closer to their place of 
business. This short-sightedness on the part of the buyer 
has, and is, crippling package car service. When the buyer 
has confidence enough in the seller to place the order with 
him, it seems only fair to think that the buyer should 
feel that it would be to the interest of both to route by 
the package car and leave the ‘routing to the seller. The 
traffic manager employed by the seller is as anxious that 
you get your goods as you are yourself. He is working 
out the editorial policy of his house, and that policy spells 
quality service for you. When you buy the manufactured 
product, you also buy this service. So much for the buyer 
and seller. ‘ 

Another thing to consider: The soliciting freight agent 
at point of destination is working for tonnage, and he 
often persuades the buyer to route his way. For in- 
stance, from Cincinnati, O., to Kansas City, Mo., there 
are three package cars moving daily, each making third- 
morning delivery. Now it is reasonable to suppose that 
these package cars will offer the quickest service on 
less-than-carload shipments to Kansas City. But the so- 
licitory of the foreign lines will peddle off something just 
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as good and save the buyer, or the seller, as the case 
may be, twenty-five cents local drayage, and they request 
routing with transfer en route. This is surely a short- 
sighted policy for all concerned, and it is playing havoc 
with deliveries. So much for fault-finding. 

The Remedy 

The remedy: It has been evident in past years that a 
multitude of smail railroads not operated as a system 
cannot produce the quality of transportation service de- 
manded in the United States. The result has been to 
amalgamate these small lines into powerful systems of 
railroads. However, when we consider the commercial 
interests in our various cities, we find various concerns 
that are operating independently, without any attempt at 
eg-operation or a consolidation along the lines of greater 
economy or increased efficiency. The remedy is apparent. 
It lies in the co-ordination of the various local shippers 
with, the trucking interests, resulting practically in a 
combine to focus certain business destined for certain 
cities to move via specified railroads. 

A moment ago I stated that from Cincinnati, O., there are 
three package cars loaded daily to Kansas City, Mo. If 
the shippers of Cincinnati would route all shipments via 
any one of these three routes to Kansas City, the de- 
livery -would be made in less time, not to mention the 
elimination of damage resulting from rehandling. 

Every railroad entering a city has some points which 
it can make in better time than its competitor. It be- 
hooves the shipper to study the routes of the different 
roads and to become conversant with conditions. This 
should be a part of the seller’s creed. It should be a 
part of the sale, and it is. 

Why not let the seller control the routing? He wants 
to place your order on your shelf at the earliest possible 
moment. Tracing shipments is a waste of postage. The 
freight package car is the way to ship. The act of God 
or of the public enemy are the only things that will .de- 
lay the car. Business competition can only be met through 
package car freight service., ; 

Escape the conclusion if you can. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


Without even an intimation that anything of the kind 
was among the possibilities, the Commission, October 21, 
reopened the whole transcontinental fourth section ques- 
tion and set hearings on the subject to be conducted by 
Henry Thurtell, who, until a few months ago, was chair- 
man of the fourth section board. He is to be at Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, on November 20, and the Unitel States 
Court rooms at the following cities on the days mentioned: 
Salt Lake City, November 28; San Francisco, December 4; 
Portland, December 11, and Spokane, December 14. 

The reopening was made on application of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of Spokane, dated September 8. It 
is the sequence of the successful attack that organization 
made upon schedule C rates, as to which the Commission 
held that they should be reformed in accordance witz the 
rule observed in making schedule B rates—that is to say, 
the 7, 15 and 25 per cent rule. 

‘At the hearings to be held by Mr. Thurtell, the ques 
tion to be answered is whether there should be any fourth 
section relief in connection with transcontinental -zates, 
Spokane maintaining that the long and short haul part of 
that section shall be observed because there is not now 
any competition via the canal and very little, if any, by 
the rail-and-water routes via the gulf. To the end ibat 
there may be no misunderstanding as to what the Com- 
mission ordered, the whole of the order reopening ithe 
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transcontinental matter and making it a part of I. and S. 
No. 909, the case created by the suspension of the tariffs 
filed in supposed compliance with the latest Spokane deci- 
sion is herewith given: 


Whereas, The various carriers operating routes by rail and 
by .rail and water between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts 
of the United States and publishing rates on many commodities, 
which are lower for longer than for shorter hauls over the same 
line in the same direction, the shorter haul being included 
} vig the longer, in contravention of the fourth section of the 

ct to regulate commerce, by fourth section applications Nos. 
205, 342, 343, 344, 349, 350 and 352, filed by R. H. Countiss, 
agent, on behalf of carriers parties to his tariffs named in said 


‘appwications, sought authority to continue to charge and receive 


a greater compensation for the transportation of property for 
the shorter than for the longer haul; 

Whereas, further, The Commission, by its reports and orders 
of January 29 and April 30, 1915, Commodity Rates to Pacific 
Coast Terminals, 32 I. C. C., 611, 34 I. C. C. 13, authorized the 
carriers, parties to the above-named applications in some in- 
stances to continue to charge and receive a greater compen- 
sation for the transportation of property for the shorter hauls 
from eastern defined territories to intermountain territory than 
for the longer hauls to Pacific coast terminals, subject, how- 
ever, to certain rules and restrictions with regard to the rates 
to intermediate points, which rules and restrictions respecting 
rates on a group of commodities named in the reports and 
known as Rule C commodities, which are particularly adapted 
to transportation by water, differ in certain respects from the 
rules and restrictions respecting rates on other commodities 
known as Schedule B commodities; 

Whereas, further, By petition filed March 17, 1916, by the 
Merchants’ Association of Spokane, Wash., it was asserted that 
on account of slides in the Panama Canal and the increased 
demand for ships for conveyance of traffic between the United 
States and various European countries, the service by water 
between the Atlantic~and Pacific coasts of the United States 
had in large part been discontinued and that the orders of 
January 29 and April 30, 1915, granting in part the relief sought 
by the carriers, were based upon the then-existing necessity 
for the maintenance of unusually low rates by rail from eastern 
defined territories to Pacific coast ports on acount of the com- 
petition by water, which necessity, by reason of the abatement 
of the water competition, no longer existed, and that the Com- 
mission should reopen the fourth section applications above 
named, and after hearing, make such other and different order 
as the changed conditions might justify; 


Whereas, further, The Commission by appropriate order re- 
opened the fourth section applications respecting rates on cOm- 
modities from eastern defined territories to Pacific coast ports 
and intermediate points, in so far as they concerned the rates 
on the Schedule C commodities, and reopened fourth section ap- 
plications Nos. 9813, 10110, 10126, 10155, 10186 and 10189 respect- 
ing rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruit 
and wine from California ports via rail and water through 
fe ran Tex., to points on the east coast of the United 

tates: 

Whereas, further, The Commission, after full hearing and 
argument, on June 5, 1916, made and filed its report and order 
requiring the carriers on or before Sept. 1, 1916, to readjust 
their rates on Schedule C commodities under the rules and 
restrictions applicable to Schedule B commodities, and required 
the readjustment of rates on barley, beans, canned goods, 
asphaltum, dried fruit and wine from California ports to east- 
ern seaboard points in conformity with the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the fourth section of the Act to regulate commerce; 

Whereas, further, When tariffs were filed with the Com- 
mission containing rates alleged to have been constructed in 
accordance with the order of the Commission, many shippers 
protested against the proposed rates alleging that they were 
unjust, unreasonable or otherwise unlawful and these rates 
were suspended by the Commission, by appropriate order, until 
Dec. 31, 1916, the proceeding in connection therewith being 


“known as Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 909; 


Whereas, further, By petition filed Sept. 9, 1916, the Mer- 
chants’ Association of Spokane, Wash., alleges that there is not 
now and has not been since June 5, 1916,.any water competi- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States, and that there is now no justification for the main- 
tenance of lower rates on any commodities from eastern defined 
territories to Pacific coast ports than to intermediate points, 
and asks that the fourth section applications relating to west- 
bound rates on all commodities be reopened, hearing and in- 
vestigation had, and such order made as the changed condi- 
tions shown may justify: 

It is therefore Ordered, That fourth section applications Nos. 
205, 342, 343, 344, 349, 350, 352 and 10336 respecting rates on 
commodities from eastern defined territories to Pacific coast 
terminal and intermediate points, and applications Nos. 9813, 
10110, 10126, 10155, 10186 and 10189 respecting rates on barley, 
beans, canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruit and wine from 
California ports via rail and water through Galveston to At- 
lantic seaboard points be reopened for further hearing re- 
specting changed conditions that are alleged to justify other 
and different orders than those entered; 

It is further Ordered, That therewith fourth section applica- 
tions Nos. 345, 346, 347, 348, 349 and 1575 filed by R. H. Countiss, 
agent on behalf of carriers parties to his tariffs, named in said 
applications, respecting rates on classes and commodities from 
Pacific coast points to territory east thereof, and Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 909, and the rehearing of applica- 
tions respecting rates on commodities from eastern defined ter- 
ritories to Pacific coast points and rates on barley, beans, 
canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruit.and wine from California 
ports to Atlantic seaboard points be consolidated and assigned 
for hearing before Examiner-Attorney Thurtell at Chicago, IIl., 


. on Nov. 20, 1916; at Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 28, 1916; at San 


Francisco, Cal., Dec. 4, 1916; at Portland, Ore., Dec. 11, 1916; 
and at Spokane, Wash., Dec. 14, 1916. j 
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Legal Department 
Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this i la 
Py 3 een we ae pe rion relating t > the law 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a email fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Ad iress al Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, ashington, D.C. 
“ a 





Place for Bringing Action for Overcharges. 

illinois.—Question: “I have noted with interest your 
answers with reference to carrier’s liability for over- 
charges when claim is presented after the “statute of 
limitations has commenced to run. There is one point 
on which I am not quite clear. Take, for instance, an 
interstate shipment on which charges were collected in 
excess of legal rate. We will assume the delivery was 
made in Illinois. Claim is presented and declined by car- 
rier. If the statute has commenced to run, can the con- 
signee sue in another state through which the shipment 
passed, if the time limit in that state has not expired, or 
must the action be brought in the state in which charges 
were collected? If shipment was prepaid, where can the 
suit be brought? 

“Will be pleased to have you advise what statute gov- 
erns in Illinois; also the length of time, citing authorities 
and decisions on this subject.” 

Answer: The shippers’ right to recover for excessive 
charges depends gutirely upon the rights given by the 
terms of the intergtate commerce act, which declares the 
illegality of such gharges. But an action, therefore, may 
be brought in the.state or federal court, having proper 
jurisdiction over parties, without any prior determina- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission, since such 
an action only involves the construction and application 


of the published tariff. In such an action the shipper, 


who has paid the overcharges can waive the wrong and 
sue upon the carrier’s implied obligation to return the 
excess over the lawful rate. 

The interstate commerce act does not provide a time 
within which such an action shall be brought in a state 
or federal court, and the Carmack amendment to said 


act, making the initial carrier liable, has no application ~« 


to actions brought to recover excessive chArges. The 
action should be brought against the offending carrier; 
that is, if the shipment is prepaid and the charges col- 
lected in excess of the published rate, the action for 
overcharges should be brought against the initial carrier 
at the point of shipment; if the excessive charges are 
collected by the delivering carrier, even though the bill 
of lading states the excessive rate and is issued by the 
initial carrier, the action should be brought against the 
delivering carrier, at the point of delivery, since the law 
forbids a carrier from collecting more than the legal rate, 
and presumes that each carrier has full knowledge of 
that rate. 
€ * 
Ownership of Records Affecting Shipments. 

New York.—Question: “Kindly advise us through your 
columns whether or not in your opinion a transportation 
company is justified in withholding from a shipper the 
Seal records of a car loaded and sealed by the shipper 
with their private seal. The car was carded by the trans- 
portation company to a given point to break bulk and was 
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unloaded by them. The bill of lading bore the notation 
“shipper’s load, weight and tally.” 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
adopted regulations requiring the carriers to properly 
preserve all records and documents relating to their busi- 
ness, and providing certain penalties for the destruction 
of the same. The Commission has also informally ruled 
that certain papers evidencing shipments for which claims 
have been filed should be returned to the shipper after a 
settlement of the claim has been reached: But we know 
of no rule by the Commission, or decision by a court, that 
determines the status or ownership of seal records of 
a carload shipment, and our personal opinion is that pos- 
session of such records may be retained by the carrier 
provided they are preserved in the manner that other 
records and documents are required to be preserved by 
the Commission’s regulations. 

~ * a 
Effective Receipt Given on Obtaining Goods. 

Pennsylvania.—Question: “We filed a claim against a 
steamship company for the loss of 58 pounds of printing 
ink from our shipment consigned to ourselves at New 
York. This shipment consisted of one barrel and 15 kits. 
Our driver receipted for same in good condition at the 
office, and afterward discovered that one kit was 58 
pounds short. The steamship company requested us to 
cancel this claim, owing to the fact that they hold the 
receipt for the full delivery of this shipment. At the 
time of filing our claim we inclosed an affidavit of our 
driver to the effect that this kit was 58 pounds short of 
ink. We do not understand why we should withdraw this’ 
claim, as the ink was actually lost by the negligent han- 
dling of same by the steamship company.” 

Answer: A “clear” receipt given by the owner, or his 
agent, to the delivering carrier for the goods received, 
while prima facie proof of the facts therein stated, is no 
more conclusively so than would.be a receipt given to 
the shipper by the initial carrier for goods received for 
transportation. In either case the party is not estopped 


‘from showing the actual condition of the goods when re- 


ceived, or explaining the circumstances under which it 
came to make formal admission of their condition. 

The Michi on Carriers, Volume 1, page 799, says, “a 
receipt given to the carrier for goods before they are 
examined does not preclude the consignee from showing 
the actual condition of the property, in an action for loss 
of portion ‘of the goods, or for damage thereto.” He 
then cites as authority the cases of Monell vs. North 
Central R. R. Co. (N. Y.), 16 Hun. 585; Mears vs. New 
York, etc., R. Co., 75 Conn. 171; Porter vs. Chicago, etc., 
R. R. Co., 20 Iowa 73. In the Connecticut case above 
cited, the facts were that a consignee of goods implied 
an express condition to cart the goods to his home, and 
its agent at the depot looked at the boxes containing the 
goods, and signed a “clear” receipt, making no complaint. 
The court held that the consignee was not precluded from 
showing that the goods were damaged. 

* * * 


Application of Carmack Amendment to Through Shipment 
After Delivery. 

MissOuri.—Question: “A railroad issued a bill of lading, 
dated July 14, 1914, covering a carload shipment from 
‘A’ station on its line to ‘B’ station on another line. Upon 
its arrival at ‘B’ station the shipment was diverted by 
delivering carrier at ‘B’ station to ‘C’ station, using the 
through joint rate in effect from ‘A’ to ‘C’ station. Upon 
the car’s arrival at ‘C’ station the shipment was injured 
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because it encountered rough handling between ‘B’ station 
and ‘C’ station, and it was also negligently delayed be- 
tween ‘B’ and ‘C’ station, resulting in a damage to the 
shipment by reason of decline in market. Will a suit 
lie against the railroad that issued the bill of lading at 
‘A’ station without joining the other carriers that par- 
ticipated in the transportation, under the Carmack amend- 
ment (which was the law at the date of movement) for 
the damage that occurred beyond the diversion point?” 

Answer: Understanding from the above question that 
the contract for carriage between shipper and carrier “A” 
simply provided for delivery at station “B;” that the 
same moved from “A” to “B” under the lawfully pub- 
lished tariff rate, and that the diversion from “B” to 
“C” was not a part of carrier “A’s” contract for carriage 
and delivery at “B,” on these premises, we are of the 
opinion’ that carrier “A’s” contract was fully performed 
on safe delivery of the goods at “B” and that it cannot 
be held liable, under the Carmack amendment, for any 
damages that the same incurred when moving from “B” 
te “C. 

The Carmack amendment makes the initial carrier liable 
for loss or damage on through shipments, occurring over 
the lines of the initial carrier or its connections. When 
the through shipment is completed, whenever additional 
service rendered by the connecting line is not per- 
formed in the capacity of agent for the initial carrier, and 
the liability fixed by the Carmack amendment cannot be 
extended to lines beyond the destination shown in the 
bill of lading. In other words, the connecting or deliver- 
_ing carrier has no right or power to ingraft new conditions 
or stipulations on the contract already lawfully made and 
executed between shipper and the initial carrier. Parker- 
Bell Lumber Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 124 Pac. 389; Norfolk 
& W. R. R. Co. vs. Stuart Draft Co.,°109 Va. 184; Ernest 
vs. D., L. & W. R. R. Co., 134 N. Y. Supp. 323; _Hogan 
Milling Co. vs. Union Pacific Ry. Co., 139 Pac. 397. Contra. 
—Kemendo vs. Fruit Dispatch Co., 131 S. W. 73. 

a = 
Measure of Damages to Middleman Under Cummins 
Agreement. 

Ohio.—Question: “A makes a shipment of merchandise 
on an order received from B, and sent the invoice to B. 
A, however, makes the shipment to C, B rendering C 
an invoice naturally higher than A rendered B. 
of loss or damage in transit, is the carrier’s responsibility 
based on A’s price to B, or B’s price to C?”. 

Answer: The carrier’s liability is based on the value 
of the shipment at time and place of shipment, which 
would be the invoice price from A to B, if the same is 
fairly representative of the market value of the goods 
at place of shipment. For our fuller view on this subject 
see our answer to “Minnesota,” published on page 922 
of the April 29, 1916, issue of The Traffic World. 


BOAT LINE HEARING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Attorney-Examiner Watkins, on October 23 and the fol- 
lowing two days, took the testimony of the respondents 
in the formal complaint of the Baltimore & Carolina 
Steamship Company against the Atlantic Coast Line and 
other carriers serving Norfolk and Northa Carolina ports. 
The testimony of complainants was taken in July. 

In a general way the case resolves itself into a query as 
to whether the Panama Canal part of the Act to regulate 
commerce, which authorizes and directs the Commission 
to prescribe proportional rates-to the ports to be applied 


In case 
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on traffic to move beyond the-ports by water, modifies the 
part of the fifteenth section forbidding the Commission 
tu prescribe through routes that will result in short-haul- 
ing one of the rail carriers. The complaining steamship 
company is asking, in effect, that the Commission require 
the Atlantic Coast Line to make a physical connection 
between its rails and the steamship line by allowing the 
latter to use its dock at Wilmington and to make physical 
connection between the rails and the dock at Newbern 
where the steamship line sends its boats and thereby to 
enable the boat line to make use of proportionals, in exist- 
ence or to be established, from the North Carolina ports 
te interior North Carolina points. The effect of such an 
arrangement would be to short-haul the railroads on traffic 
moving from Norfolk to North Carolina interior points, 
and cut what they call their “standard rates” through 
Norfolk. , 

Messrs. Perrin, Waring, Dalton and Williams, traffic 
cfficials of the respondent carriers were placed on the 
stand to show what an evil effect such an arrangement 
would have upon their revenues. One of them made the 
point that it would violate the fifteenth section, especially 
inasmuch as the steamship conipany, at all times, would 
be free to cut its port-to-port rates and make varying rates 
en the same commodity, depending upon its liking or dis- 
like of a shipper. 

When that suggestion was made, Mr. Watkins asked the 
railroad men whether they had thought of the possible 
effect on the question of the new shipping law, which gives 
control over water transportation not connected by through 
route and joint rate arrangements with railroads, to the 
Shipping Board. They had not. The Panama Canal act 
part of the interstate commerce law, authorizing propor- 
tionals, makes no reference to~the short-hauling part of 
the fifteenth section. 

It was brought-out in testimony that the Atlantic Coast 
Line controls practically the whole of the usable harbor 
front in Wilmington. The boat line said it had been un- 
able to obtain a place where it could land traffic that 
could be hauled from the port, so it is asking for physical 
connection by an order allowing it to use the railroad 
company dock. The railroad company has suggested that 
the complaining ships can use the dock in turn with other 
ships desiring to use the dock. The steamship company, 
however, wishes to dock at stated times so it may do a 
package freight business as distinguished from the tramp 
method of doing it, as suggested by the railroad ‘company. 


ILLINOIS PASSENGER CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The effective date of the Commission’s order in the 
Illinois Passenger Fare Case was indefinitely postponed 
October 21. Postponement was necessary because neither 
the Commission nor the railroads were ready to proceed 
with the installation of new rates, and it was desirable 
also on account of litigation that will come as a result of 
voluntary postponement. The Commission saves to its 
order full vigor for two years from the time it is finally 
made effective. 


Complainant’s petition for rehearing in Case 6366, Big 
Basin Lumber Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al., dismissed. 

In Case 7122, Casey-Hedges Co. et al. vs. C. N. O. & T. 
P, et al., the Commission has granted defendant’s petition 
for rehearing and petitions of the Southern Railway, N. 
Cc. & St. L., Hl. Cent., M. & O. and L. & N. to intervene. 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National R 






CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Damages: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mich.) A charge by a carrier for the feed- 
ing of live stock rendered necessary by a negligent delay 
in transportation is a proper element of damages to the 
shipper.—Tobin vs. Lake Shore & M. S. Ry. Co., 159 N. W. 
Rep. 389. 

Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mich.) An “act of God” being defined as 
an inevitable accident without the intervention of man 
or public enemy, a carrier of live stock is relieved from 
liability on the ground that a storm constituted an act 
of God only if it was the sole, proximate cause of the 
injury.—Tobin vs. Lake Shore & M. S. Ry. Co., 159 N. W. 
Rep. 389. 

Negligence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mich.) In an action against a carrier for 

injuries to hogs resulting from delay in shipment, evi- 


~ Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 









eporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 





dence that there were unusual delays at three points 
before thé point where the principal delay occurred which 
the carrier claimed was caused by a snowstorm, which 
constituted an act of God, that two of the carrier’s four 
tracks at the last-mentioned place were clear, and that 
the stock had been in the cars more than 36 hours when 
the train left one of the points where delay occurred, but 
were not fed, though there were facilities for feeding at 
that point, is sufficient to show negligence of the carrier. 
— Tobin vs. Lake Shore & M. S. Ry. Co., 159 N. W. 389. 
Pleading: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mich.) In an action against a carrier for 
injuries to a shipment of live stock, the carrier cannot 
rely on the shipper’s failure to file a written claim for 
damages within five days for the removal of the stock 
from the car as provided by the bill of lading, in the ab- 
sence of pleading of such defense.—Tobin vs. Lake Shore 
& M. S. Ry. Co., 159 N. W. Rep. 389. 


Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 
* 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Demurrage: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mich.) In an action for demurrage accru- 
ing upon plaintiff’s own line and demurrage accruing to 
other lines of the system of which it was a part, where 
the evidence to show that plaintiff was a part of such 
system did not amount to an assignment of the other 
claims to it, but showed that the other lines were oper- 
ated by the plaintiff, it could not recover demurrage 
charges due to the other lines merely by showing that 
they were operated by the same system.—Detroit, G. H. 
& M. Ry. Co. vs. Owosso Sugar Co., 159 N. W. Rep. 378. 

In an action to recover a demurrage charge, evidence 
held to make the plaintiff’s ratification of the unauthor- 
ized act of its claim agent in redelivering the sugar to 
the defendant to be reworked and reshipped a question 
for the jury.—Id. 


In an action for demurrage charges on a car of sugar, 
in which the defendant gave notice of a set-off, claiming 
that, after delivery to ,the consignee by making delivery 
to the plaintiff, and after damage by a tornado, the plain- 
tiff’s claim agent contracted with the defendant to re-. 
work and reship the sugar for a certain price, the plaintiff 
could not contend that it was not liable because there 
was no consideration for the agreement on the ground 
that the. damage was caused by an act of God.—Id. 

In such action, a letter from the defendant to the sys- 
tem by which plaintiff railroad was operated, making a 
Claim for delay in shipments to its factory during the 
previous season, and stating that it was withholding pay- 












ment of its demurrage charges against it pending a settle- 
ment of the other claim, was not an admission that it 
owed the plaintiff anything.—Id. 


RATES TO PACIFIC COAST 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C€. 


The Commercial Club of Kansas City has filed a com- 
plaint against the Atchison and other transcontinental 
carriers which opens up for the first time the question 
of relation of rates between the Missouri River on the 
one hand and rates from transcontinental group F in the 
East on the other, to the Pacific coast terminals. Here- 
tofore the argument has always been confined to the 
relationship of rates between Spokane, as representative 
of the intermountain country, and Seattle, as representa- 
tive of the Pacific coast terminals. 


The traffic department of the same Kansas City organ- 
ization has also filed a petition to be allowed to intervene 
in No. 8827, the Public Utilities Commission of the state 
of Colorado, and the Colorado Fair Rates Association 
against the Atchison and other carriers. In behalf of the 
commercial club’s traffic department, it is stated that in 
distributing goods in the territory covered by the Colo- 
rado complaint the members of the commercial club come 
into direct competition with manufacturers and merchants 
in Colorado, at Chicago, Mississippi River crossings and 
other points. Therefore, the petition says, its members 
are vitally interested in the establishment and mainte- 
Sy 


f 
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nance of a reasonable and fairly related adjustment of. 
rates from Kansas City as compared with other points 
of origin to all points of destination covered by the Colo- 
rado complaint. 

Both complaints are signed by R. D. Sangster, trans- 
portation commissioner of the commercial club. After 
setting forth the formal declaration about the organiza- 
tion of the club, Mr. Sangster says the club members 
are engaged in the sale and shipment of commodities to 
the Pacific coast points and to the points east thereof 
and intermediate thereto in the so-called intermountain 
territory. The complaint is so novel in the question it 
raises in this formal manner, that the language employed 
in setting forth the Missouri River grievance best con- 
veys the thought Mr. Sangster had in mind when he 
prepared his petition. It is as follows: 

“The commodity rates from points of origin in the vari- 
ous transcontinental groups as defined in tariffs of R. H. 
Countiss, agent, and on file with this Commission as his 
I. C. C. Nos. 1020 and 1019, to Pacific coast terminal cities, 
and to points east thereof and intermediate thereto as 
hereinabove enumerated are as to rates from Kansas City, 
Missouri-Kansas, unjust, unreasonable and excessive in 
violation of section 1 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. Said 
rates are unjustly discriminatory against the members of 
complainant organization and subject the same and the 
locality in which they reside to unreasonable prejudice 
and disadvantage, and operate to give undue preference 
and advantage to localities east of transcontinental group 
‘F’ and to the competitors of members of complainant 
located therein in violation of section 3 of the said act. 

“Relatively reasonable commodity rates from and to 
points referred to in paragraph III hereof would not ex- 
ceed from Kansas City, Missouri-Kansas, rates less by the 
amount of the differences respectively which the contem- 
poraneous class rates—otherwise applicable upon said 
commodities—from Kansas City, Missouri-Kansas, are less 
than from points in the respective groups of origin east 
of transcontinental. group ‘F,’ and the exaction of com- 
modity rates relatively higher from Kansas City, Missouri- 
Kansas, than would obtain under the class rate relation- 
ship in comparison with contemporaneous like commodity 
rates from points in the said respective eastern trans- 
continental groups is unjustly discriminatory against the 
said Kansas City, Missouri-Kansas, and members of com- 
plainant corporation, and unduly preferential of points in 
said eastern groups in violation of section 3 of said act.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

Parties to No. 5688, Kentucky Distilleries and Ware- 
house Company against the Louisville & Nashville and 
others, have entered into an agreement, looking to further 
procedings in that case, the effect of which is to rescind 
that part of the Commission’s order requiring it to remain 
in effect for two years from Oct. 20, 1915. The Commis- 
sion, when the stipulation entered into by the parties was 
filed, issued an order rescinding the two-year part of its 
order in‘ that case. 

The Commission will hold a hearing October 21 at Wash- 
ington before Examiner-Attorney Bell relative to the ap- 
plication of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley to maintain 
the same rates from Memphis, Cairo, and points north 
thereof to Jackson, Miss., that are maintained by direct 
line of the Illinois Central, while publishing higher rates 
to intermediate points between Memphis and Jackson. 
This proceeding involves supplemental fourth section or- 
der 3866. 
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In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic:man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


Help for Traffic Man | 


| 

This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. 
—— 


Receipted Bill of Lading. 


With reference to suggestions wanted about a simple 
method of knowing that the shipper receives an original 
receipted bill of lading for every shipment made, beg 
to submit the plan we have in operation here. 


In the first instance, every order blank or packer’s 
memorandum, whichever system may be used, should con- 
tain a separate space for the receipt number. The ship- 
ping receipts or bills of lading should be numbered con- 
secutively. Whenever the bill of lading or shipping re- 
ceipt is made out, the number on the bill of lading should 
be entered on the order sheet or packer’s memorandum. 
All three forms (the original, the memorandum and the 
shipping order) are sent with the drayman to the carrier, 
who returns the original and the memorandum, both 
signed. The shipping clerk must of necessity know which 
bills of lading were. sent with a certain drayman, so as 
to know that all numbers are returned. 


The billing department rendering invoices for the ship- 
ments requires either the original or the memorandum to 
be sent out with the invoice and, if any one is missing, 
the number on the order sheet or packer’s memorandum 
will indicate the bill of lading which might be missing. 
Ordinarily, we forward the memorandum only with the 
invoice and file away the original signed bills of lading in 
numerical order, so that when it becomes necessary at 
a later date to file a claim or to send the original bill 
of lading to the customer to file a claim, same can be 
found immediately by referring again to the order or 
packer’s memorandum. This original is then exchanged 
with the carrier for the bill of lading of the carrier han- 
dling the shipment, who does not retain our original copy, 
but merely cancels same, with the notation that an orig- 
inal bill of lading had been issued.in lieu of same, and 
our original copy is then put back in its proper place, 
keeping out files complete at all times. 

It is advisable that the bills of lading be made out by 
the shipping clerk, not just as the orders may come along, 
but to assemble the orders for each load and make these 
out in rotation, so that it is very easy to make a notation 
that a certain drayman has the bills of lading from a 
certain number upward to the last number he may have. 
Trap cars should be handled in the same manner and 
when thé receipts are returned, all of them should again 
come back in numerical order, and it would take very 
little time to recheck same. This plan is very simple 
and works out very satisfactorily, but, no matter how 
simple a plan may be someone must be responsible for 
keeping the files in proper order and to see that the 
bills of lading are all properly returned by the drayman 
after the load has been delivered. 

A. Murawsky, 

Traffic Manager, National Enameling and Stamping 
Company. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 20, 1916. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 


= 


CLAIMS FOR OVERCHARGES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

_ We have read with considerable interest article, “Claims 
for Overcharges” on page 804 of October 21. This is 
precisely the same case we have with several eastern 
roads on westbound traffic. We have had several claims 
account of misrouting, based on violation of Conference 
Rulings 214 and 316. Previous to a few months ago these 
claims were paid without question, and recent claims are 
being held up, generally by the different claim agents. 
In some cases with this company the only routing ap- 
pearing is “C..& N. W. Ry.” or “C. M. & St. P. Ry.,” 
and the road contends that shipments are delivered via 
Chicago junction points because of the fact that Chicago 
is their direct connection; that if shipment was intended 
to be delivered -via Milwaukee or Manitowoc, shipper 
should so stipulate in bill of lading. We contend that 
only “C. & N. W. Ry.” or “C. M. & St. P. Ry.” is not 
specific through routing within the meaning of the rule, 
inasmuch as the junction point was not specified. 

We would very much appreciate having rule amended 
by the Commission. ; 

‘ Ed. J. Phillips, 
Traffic Department, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. 
Ishpeming, Mich., Oct. 23, 1916. 


CARLOAD EXPRESS RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

There is one question I would like to see discussed 
somewhat through your Open Forum. That is, the prop- 
osition of establishing a carload rating in the express 
classification. Under rule 18, on page 13, the Official 
Express Classification No. 24, is provided that the express 
companies do handle carload shipments with a minimum 
of 10,000 pounds at first class rate. Under section B of 
this rule it goes on to state that if a shipment consists 
of articles or commodities that, under the classification, 
are subject to higher than first class rate, and the gross 
weight is less than 10,000 pounds, the charge must not 
be more than the charge for 10,000 pounds at the first class 
rate, and if the shipment weighs more than 10,000 pounds 
the charge shall be for actual gross weight at first class 
rate, 


It will be noted that for articles classified higher than 
first class a reduction is made where shipments offer in 
quantities of 10,000 pounds or more, but on shipments 
other than live stock or animals taking first class or sec- 
ond class there is no provision for a lower rate, regardless 
of the quantity. 


During the past summer season the Merrell-Soule Com- 
pany had to offer to the express companies five carload 
shipments of frozen cream. It will be noted also that 
no allowance is made to shippers for loading, flooding or 
bracing of cars, nor for any other service which they may 
perform in connection with carload shipments, In the case 
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of the five carload ‘shipments of frozen cream, the car 
was placed on a siding, loaded by shipper and unloaded 
by the consignee, no assistance being rendered by the 
express company—no wagon service performed and the 
regular classification rating applied, the same as would be 
applied to 100 pounds. 

The present-day experiences in car shortages shows 
conclusively that the carriers throughout the country have 
not kept pace with industry. A further indication is the 
lack of facilities at terminal and transfer points to prop- 
erly and adequately handle the vast amount of business 
which is forced upon the carriers at the present time. 
Therefore it is my opinion that if business continues at 
the same pace for the next few years to come -there 
will be many times, in certain lines of business, when it 
will be absolutely necessary to forward full carloads of 
merchandise of various kinds by express. In view of the 
high rates generally charged for first class merchandise 
in less than carload quantities it would seem that a ship- 
per is justified in requesting a lower rate by express in 
carload quantities, as well as by freight, and I believe the 
classification should be specific in a provision under the 
rules to cover a rating for carload shipments at a certain 
percentage less than the less-than-carload rates, and same 
to apply on any commodity, which is not otherwise 
specified. 

At the present time there is discrimination in the 
classification which provides a lower rate on articles in 
carload quantities which are classified higher than first 
class, against the articles which are classified at first class. 

I do not know that this question has ever been put 
directly to the officials of the express companies, but 
I do know that during the past season a great number 
of carload shipments have of necessity been forwarded 
by express. 

Ss. D. Rice, 
Traffic Manager, Merrell-Soule Company. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1916. 


MARKING OF SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to Mr. Belleville’s reply, in your issue of 
October 21, to my article appearing in your issue of Octo- 
ber q, relative to the marking of shipments, which I have 
carefully noted: . 

Mr. Belleville is correct in his assumption that I prob- 
ably received my analysis of section 22 of the Pomerene 
bill from the pamphlet printed by the National Bank News 
of Philadelphia. 

Of course, I am not a lawyer, and, in fact, only a young 
student of transportation, but if, as Mr. Belleville says, 
that he thinks the last word of paragraph C of section 
22 should read “misdescribed” and not “misdirected,” then 
I should say that if same had read in this manner I 
probably would not have so quickly noticed it. 

However, I do believe, and think that the word “de- 
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scription,” as used in transportation, not only covers the 
kind, quality, etc., of the goods shipped, but also the marks 
on the packages, as, in my judgment, in describing any 
shipment for transportation the marks on the packages 
are quite as an important part of the description of the 
shipment as the description of the goods themselves. 

Further, the Pomerene bill was enacted primarily and 
principally to make the bill of lading a negotiable docu- 
ment, and it is therefore of the utmost importance that 
it should be surrounded with all the protection that is 

possibile and that same, in u.l respects, should be what 
it is intended it shall be. 

For instance, if a bill of lading is issued to cover a 
particular shipment, and the marks on the packages 
‘thereof are at variance with the description shown in 
the bill of lading, then, technically speaking, according 
to my view, there is no such shipment as described in 
the bill of lading, but rather another shipment consigned 
to a different destination, and hence there is a bill of 
‘lading outstanding covering a shipment which does not 
technicaliy exist, hence the bill of lading issued has no 
collateral, and the innocent holder thereof might never 
receive the shipment. 

It, therefore, seems to me, in order that there may be 
no question but that the bill of lading issued properly 
covers a shipment, that the agent of the carrier should 
be required to compare the marks on the packages with 
the shipping documents and thus avoid probable litigation. 

As to the last paragraph of Mr. Belleville’s remarks, 
saying that possibly he has gotten so old that he does not 
properly understand language, would say that I have all 
due respect for any man that is proficient enough in 
transportation matters to hold a high position in the 
Industrial Traffic League, whether old or young, as age 
should not enter into the question at all, but rather ability. 

In conclusion would say that if Mr. Belleville is right 
in that the word should read. “‘misdescribed,” then I think 
he has done a great favor to all parties in calling attention 
to the error in the pamphlet, if such it be, which might 
perhaps mislead others as it has me in this respect. 

Edw. E. Titus. 

Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., Oct. 24, 1916. 


THE NEW C. F. A. SCAL 


Editor The Traffic World: . 

We would rather that our name be not used in con- 
nection with this letter, but feel that careful consideration 
on the part of carriers and shippers should be given 
Eugene Morris’ tariffs 184, 185, 186, 188, 189, 190 and 191, 
all of which are effective on Dec. 1, 1916. 


We are particularly interested in tariffs Nos. 185, 186 
and 189. The writer’s attention is called to the fact that 
these tariffs do not name rates between all points in 
C. F. A. territory, but rather, as a general rule, name 
class rates between junction points, the theory being that 
if a given rate is desired between two points—one or 
both of which is not a junction point—that the junction 
point nearest the point of origin and destination will be 
the basis of calculating the rate. ; 

It seems to the writer that the practical use of these 
tariffs will cost the shippers and carriers an _ endless 
amount of clerical work and that the tariffs themselves 
are far indeed from a simple publication. 


We have no objection to the rates named, nor any 
other feature of the tariffs, except that from a clerical 
standpoint they will be exceedingly expensive publications 
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to use, not only for the shipper, but for the carrier alike, 
and we sincerely trust before they ultimately go into 
use, they may be superseded by something of a more 
simple nature. J. TAP. 
Oct. 24, 1916. 


/ 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Transportation Club of Indianapolis will make its 
monthly dinner, October 31, a Hallowe’en celebration in 
honor of the Louisville Transportation. Club, which en- 
tertained the Indianapolis club at Louisville last May. 
The speakers will be Mayor Joseph E. Bell and W. L. 
Park, vice-president of the Illinois Central, who will talk 
on “The Transportation Question.” There will also be 
a Louisville speaker, to be announced at the dinner. 
The Louisville club will go to Indianapolis in a special car. 





The Transportation Club of San Francisco will have a 
Hallowe’en party Saturday night, October 28. 





At the monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of New 
York, October 31, Major General George W. Goethals will 
be the guest and speaker of the evening. Music will be 
furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lindquest. 





At the meeting of the Railroad Clerks’ Association, Hous- 
ton, Tex., October 19, J. I. Houston, rate clerk, general 
freight office, I. & G. N. Ry., was elected chairman and 
G. M. Smith, rate clerk, auditor’s office, Sunset Central 
Lines, was elected secretary-treasurer for the next term 
of three months. Beginning with November, the asso- 
ciation will meet the first and third Mondays of each 
month, instead of the third Thursday, as at present. 
Arrangements are being completed for the annual ban- 
quet. The association was organized in the spring of 
1915, the purpose being co-operation among its members 
and the study and discussion of matters dealing with 
rates and transportation. Since the formation of the 
organization at Houston other similar associations have 
been formed in the Southwest, and views and decisions 
of the various associations are interchanged. The Hous- 
ton organization has a membership of about sixty and 


includes practically every rate clerk in the city who is_ 


connected with a railroad or steamship line. 





The Transportation Association of Chicago will, early 
next month, occupy new quarters—4,000 square feet of 
space, on the top floor of the Royal Insurance Building, 
with gymnasium and shower baths, pool and billiard tables; 
a lounging and a reading room. Effective November 1, the 
entrance fee will be increased, and an effort is being made 
to increase the membership before that time. 


——_—» 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission announces an open 
competitive examination for examiner of accounts, for 
men only. From the list of eligibles resulting from this 
examination vacancies will be filled in the valuation divi- 
sion and the division of carriers’ accounts of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


John A. Streyer, traffic manager of the Macon, Dublin 
& Savannah, at Macon, Ga., has been appointed general 
manager, succeeding H. B. Grimshaw, resigned to go to 
another company. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC WORLD Will Be 


MAGAZINES IN PACKING 


(Consul Arthur Garrels, Alexandria, Egypt, in Commerce 
Reports) 


The Alexandria & Ramleh Railway Company (Ltd.) 
calls attention to the inconvenience that may result from 
possibile delay in withdrawing goods from the local cus- 
toms, on account of the presence in cases containing 
containing merchandise of illustrated newspapers and 
magazines used as packing material. American exporters 
should be warned against using printed matter of any 
nature in packing merchandise intended for belligerent 
countries. An ulterior motive is always suspected when 
uncensored printed matter comes to a belligerent country 
through channels other than the public post. 


PROPER SHIPPING DOCUMENTS 


(By Consul John A. Gamon, Corinto, Nicaragua, in Commerce 
Reports) 


The prompt forwarding of the necessary shipping docu- 
ments is a matter which should be carefully considered 
by those exporting to Nicaragua. 

Recently a San Francisco export house shipped 500 
sacks of rice to Nicaragua consigned to order. The ship- 
ping documents, having been mailed incorrectly, failed to 
arrive by the steamer carrying the merchandise and were 
received 1 month and 22 days after the arrival of the 
goods. Meanwhile the market had dropped 50 cents per 
sack, resulting in a loss of $250 to the importer. Fur- 
thermore, delay in the receipt of papers resulted in extra 
expense for storage and handling, amounting to $248. Ad- 
ditional expense will be incurred in the disposal of the 
rice, as the purchaser has refused to accept the shipment. 

The Nicaraguan treaty with France provides that raw 
materials for soap making are to be exempt from import 
duty. Such imports from the United States are also 
entitled to free admission, provided a certificate of origin 
accompanies the shipment. A few weeks ago.a shipment 
of 25 barrels of rosin arrived in Corinto from the United 
States without certificate of origin. The importer, being 
unable to take advantage of this tariff concession, re- 
fused to receive the merchandise, and handling and stor- 
age fees were charged to the exporter. 

In the first instance, if the goods had been consigned 
to a reliable customs broker or commission house, the 
rice could have been cleared and stored without undue 
expense even though the documents had not arrived. The 
customs law provides that cqnsignments may be cleared 
upon presentation of an order from the shipping company 
to the customs authorities authorizing the release without 
bill of lading and upon the filing of a bond by the im- 
porter to pay double the value of the merchandise in 
case the bill of lading is not presented within the time 
allowed by law. Under these conditions the shipment 
could have been cleared, but as an “order” shipment it 
was impossible to do so. 

These two instances are good illustrations of the neces- 
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sity of the correct handling of shipping documents for 
this country. Mails at times are very irregular, six weeks 
sometimes elapsing between the arrival of mail steamers. 
Although errors in documentation are held as matters of 
minor importance by some exporters, it is a matter of 
record that these cases occur far too frequently to be 
lightly passed over. The frequent repetition of such oc- 
currences, apart from the needless expense incurred by 
shippers, jeopardizes friendly relations between United 
States exporters and Nicaraguan purchasers. As an ex- 
‘ample of this, the importer who ordered the 500 sacks 
of rice referred to above was put to considerable expense 
in connection with a previous shipment of merchandise 
from the same exporting house, and when the claim for 
recovery was made the latter disclaimed responsibility 
and refused to make good the loss, although the difficulty 
was due to faulty documentation and delivery. The im- 
porter did not feel inclined to accept the shipment of 
rice in this instance in view of his previous experience. 
Shippers should carefully read over instructions from 
Nicaraguan importers and should promptly and explicitly 
comply with them. 

(In connection with the forwarding of certificatees of origin 
it should be noted that a considerable number of important 
products of United States origin are entitled to a reduction of 


25 per cent of the regular duties if accompanied by proper 
certificate of origin.) 


SCHOOLING OF LOCAL AGENTS 


(Paper by W. L. Clardy at quarterly meeting of Norfolk & 
Western to promote efficiency, station accounting and claim 
prevention, held at Circleville, Ohio.) 

Before the railway company, by the institution of these 
efficiency meetings, made it possible for us to meet and 
exchange our views; most of us were dependent almost 
entirely upon ourselves for the knowledge gained in rail- 
way affairs, and in view of the many phases and com- 
plications incident to the routine of a local agent this 
position was not an enviable one. Now that we have the 
opportunity of meeting and discussing our many problems 
we are to be congratulated for gaining that privilege. 


~The traffic department circulates the information in 
which shippers are directly interested, and it is incumbent 
upon agents to familiarize themselves with its publications. 
The amount of knowledge that can be consumed relative 
to rates, charges, classifications, rules and regulations 
governing the handling of freight and passengers, and the 
ability to state it to our patrons in a concise and pleasing 
manner paves the way for it to accomplish that which 
is intended for it to do—to secure for the Norfolk & 
Western Railway the best possible paying tonnage. Ques- 
tions in which the shipping public are interested are usu- 
ally submitted through the traffic department, and in deal- 
ing with them we are compelled to be broad and liberal 
in our views, and at the same time avoid discriminations 
and the complications necessarily incident thereto. We 
cannot afford to be liberal at our competitive points and 
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otherwise at non-competitive points, for our actions reflect 
one upon the other. 

The publications of the traffic department are intended 
to cover all conditions, and all service which an agent 
can tender the public in the storage, movement and trans- 
portation of freight are provided for, or must be .author- 
ized specifically by the traffic department. 

The laws of the United States requife transportation 
companies to publish and publicly post schedules stating 
what service they perform, and the charge they make for 
such service. These issues are compiled and distributed 
by our traffic department, and to properly conduct the 
affairs of our employers we must be familiar with their 
contents. The impression, I believe, exists that a railway 
tariff is not comprehensible. But when we stop to con- 
sider that tariffs are of themselves legal documents and 
mean exactly what they say, the view that they are not 
comprehensible is obviously erroneous, unless we admit 
we are not familiar with the terms of the English lan- 
guage. A tariff, like a -textbook on the conic system, is 
tedious reading, but diligent study of the tariffs applying 
from, at and to a particular station will result in an 
understanding of their application. 

One thing the local agent should never lose sight of, 
and that is that he is the representative of the company 
at his particular station; he, to a large extent, brings 
the transportation company with service to sell to the 
shipping public who are in the market for such service, 
and, while familiarizing himself with the various tariffs, 
classifications, éxceptions, routing instructions and divi- 
sion sheets, may seem a big proposition, yet on the knowl- 
edge of such publications depends largely the service he 
can Offer the shipper and the revenue he can obtain for 
our company. 

The volume of tariffs, classifications, rulings, etc., pre- 
clude the possibility of a thorough familiarity without 
considerable effort and personal application on the part 
of employes charged with their handling—not only this, 


but experience and observation play an important part © 


in their correct interpretation. 


Every station is furnished by the traffic department with 
a complete file of tariffs naming rates applying from and 
at that particular station, and in the case of larger sta- 
tions, tariffs naming rates to that station are also fur- 
nished as far as possible. These tariffs are self-explana- 
tory; it only requires a correct .understanding of the 
principle and an intelligent study of the wording to obtain 
a good understanding of their application. The non-ob- 
servance of proper tariffs covering freight offered for 
transportation often results in errors that prove costly 
to the company, and the object of this paper is to consider 
some method of assisting the local agents in more cor- 
rectly interpreting and applying the various tariff and 
traffic requirements on freight and passenger business 
which they are called upon to handle as representatives 
of the company at their respective stations, 


The most important things in considering education in 
tariff and traffic matters among our local agents is to get 
them to recognize the importance of such knowledge in 
their relations. to the company, and also that instruction 
and theories can be bought or given, but practical knowl- 
edge can only be obtained by perseverance, study -and 
hard work. 


Schooling can be considered, primarily, in two classes, 
direct and indirect. In direct instruction the student re- 
ceives assigned lessons and recites and receives correc- 
tions and further information from a qualified teacher in 
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classroom or private capacity. In indirect instruction such 
lessons are mailed, and recitations are made by means 
of examination questions, written out and mailed to the 
instructor, who grades, of returns with additional informa- 
tion, and requires the work to be rewritten. For obvious 
reasons, among which are the expense, time required to 
cover a division, and irregular time our local agents could 
devote to such instruction, we believe direct instructions, 
as defined above, would not be a practical proposition, 
therefore, our suggestions will be eonfined to indirect or 


‘the correspondence method. Instruction by mail has long 


since passed from the experimental stage to one of rec- 
ognized utility and efficiency, the success of which de- 
pends on the merit of the system and the diligence of 
the student. Practically every branch of knowledge is 
now being taught by various correspondence schools 
throughout the country, and.their benefit to those desiring 
instruction, but from environment and working conditions 
unable to secure direct instruction, is inestimable. A set 
of textbooks thoroughly embracing the subject, a qualified 
instructor and examiner and an interested and enthusias- 
tic student with a little spare time are the fundamentals 
necessary to institute a successful system of instruction 
by mail. Let us see how this system will apply to the 
subject in question. For textbooks we have the tariffs, 
classifications, etc., which the law requires to be filed 
and kept up to date at each station; for students we have 
our local agents, who have times when business is slack 
which could be profitably utilized in the study of tariffs 
and traffic matters, and for instructors we have the various 
members of the traffic department. The lack of co-opera- 
tion bythe agents is possibly the greatest handicap that 
would be met with in instituting such a system, but offi- 
cial insistence, and an understanding of the mutual ben- 
efits to be derived, should in time secure the support of 
our employes interested. Not only would such a system 
be of benefit to our local one-man agencies, but it could 
be extended to the members of our larger stations, and 
would be especially conducive to securing uniformity in 
the interpretation and application of traffic and trans- 
portation matters, an object much to be desired. 


As a suggestion, we would say, after instituting the 
system, that five or more questions on tariff and traffic 
matters constitute a month’s lessons. These questions 
would be mailed monthly in duplicate, and those to whom 
mailed required to thoroughly ‘work out each question, and 
submit a written answer. These answers would be graded 
and, if upon examination a certain per cent was not at- 
tained, the questions be returned for new answers. If 
the established per cent was made, the original questions 
should be returned to party submitting them, with such 
comments as might be considered necessary, to be filed 
for future reference, the duplicate to be retained by the 
traffic department, and at the end of the year a bulletin 
issued showing names and titles of those taking the course 
and grades made on each question. Such a bulletin would 
form a valuable index of progressive employes in the 
service and no doubt engender a spirit of competition and 
friendly rivalry which is an important factor in securing 
efficiency. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


The Canadian Pacific, ‘the Humboldt Steamship Com- 
pany, the Border Line Transportation Company and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamship Company have been 
made party respondents by the Commission in case 8975, 
the Alaska investigation. . 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 


tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, - 


Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 


Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
Ths Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 

Docket No. 925—9:30 A. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
To provide that Scale Parts and Scale Testing Weights may 
be included with Scales, as shown in Item 14, Page 330. 
Docket No. 926—9:45 A. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
To povide for mixture of Fire Clay and Fire Brick with Me- 

chanical Stokers at Class A rating, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, as carried in Item 23, Page 270. 
Docket No. 927—J0:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 








Roofing: . ‘ , 

Composition or Prepared; not otherwise indexed by name 
(see Note 1): In crates, L. C. L., fourth class; in rolls 
(see Note 2), L. C. L., fourth class; in packages named 
a Note 2), C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds), fifth 
class. 

Note 1.—Ratings apply on Felt or Paper saturated with 
—— Pitch, Tar or similar materials, coated or not 
coated, 

Note 2.—Each roll may contain liquid cement, tin roofing 
caps, nails or wooden strips sufficient to lay it 

Roofing: 

Composition or Prepared, not otherwise indexed by name 
(see Note 1), in crates or rolls (see Note 2); Cement, 
Roofing, in metal cans in barrels or boxes or in bulk in 
barrels or kits; Asphalt, Pitchy or Tar in barrels, and Paper, 
Building or Roofing, other than Asbestos Paper, mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. : 

Note 1.—Ratings apply on Felt or Paper saturated with 
— Pitch, Tar or similar materials, coated or not 
coated. 

Note 2.—Each roll may contain liquid cement, tin roofing 
caps, nails or wooden strips sufficient to lay it. 

(Cancels Item 2, Page 120 and Items 3 and 4, Page 301.) 


eee Second item is not Uniform. Docketed -by 
carriers. 

Docket No. 928—10:15 A. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
Regulators: 


Damper, Automatic, in boxes, first class. 
Damper, Automatic, in boxes, second class. 
(To cancel Item 27, Page 323.) 
Regulators: 
Hot Water Tank, Automatic, in boxes, first class. 
Hot Water, Tank, Automatic, in boxes, second class. 
(To cancel Item 29, Page 323.) 
Docket No. 929—10:30 A. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
Toilet Cases, containing Toilet or Manicure Sets, in boxes, 
. first class. 
(To ae Item 4, Page 360.) 

Docket No. 930—10:45 A Submitted by Shippers. 
Bicycle Electric Lighting Outfits, in barrels or boxes, first class. 
(New Item.) 

Docket No. 931—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Lamps: 
Gas, Stationary (Gas Arc Lamps): In barrels or boxes, L. C. 
L., first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
15,000 pounds (eunpoct Rule 6B), third class. 


New Item.) 
Docket No. 932—11:15 A. M Proposed by Shippers. 
To amend Paragraph C, ieation 4 of Rule 24, as follows: 

(c) If loaded on one open car, at actual or authorized 
estimated weight, and at the carload rating applicable on 
the entire shipment—subject to a minimum charge of 4,000 
pounds at first class rate. 

Docket No. 933—11:25 A. M. 
Hods, Brick or Mortar: 
Iron or Steel: ; 
Handles attached, in bundles or crates, second class; han- 
dles and other detachable parts in boxes, bundles or 
crates, bowls nested and wired together or in boxes or 
crates, third class. 
Wooden: 
Handles attached. in bundles or crates, second class; han- 


Submitted by Shippers. 


dles, in boxes, bundles or crates, bowls nested and wired ’ 


together or in boxes or crates, third class. 
(To cancel Item 4, Page 229.) 
Docket No. 934—11:35 A. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
Moving Picture Machine Reels, in boxes, second class. 
(To cancel Item 35, Page 266.) 
posts No. 935—11:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
SOOKS: 

Magazines: In bags, boxes or bundles, L. C. L., first class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, 
third class. . 

(To cancel Item 20, Page 136.) 
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Docket No. 936—1:30 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Eliminate Item 7, Page 194, covering mixed carload rating on 
Automatic Sprinkler Apparatus. 

Docket No. 937—1:45 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Eliminate Item 14, Page 221, mixed carload rating en Fruit 
Juices, N. O. LE B.N., and Grape Juice. 

Docket No. 938—2:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Creosote (Dead Oil of Coal Tar or Wood Tar): In metal cans, 

‘in boxes, L, C. L., third class; in bulk, in barrels, L. C. L., 

fourth class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 

30,00 pounds, class D; in tank cars, C. L., weight per gallon 

8.7 pounds (subject to Rule 32), class D. 

(To cancel Item 8, Page 285.) 
Docket 939—2:15 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Nitro-Cellulose: 

Dry, is a Ligh explosive and is subject to tariffs of individual 
carriers. 

Wet, with not less than twenty (20) per cent of water: In 
boxes, L. C. L., class D1; in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, first class. 

(To cancel Item 17, Page 282.) 
Docket No. 940—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Furniture: Metallic or Wooden: 

Bed Canopies or Bed Canopy or Mosquito Net Frames: In 
boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 13, Page 205; Item 7, Page 211, and Item 24, 
Page 278.) 
Docket No. 941—2:40 P. M. Submitted » adheres Committee. 
— Items 28 and 29, Page 345, which reads as follows: 
reh: 

Liquid, or Starch Polish: In glass or earthenware, packed in 
barrels or boxes, first class; in metal cans in barrels or 
boxes, first class; in bulk in barrels, first class. 

(Account no } pe of such articles.) 
Docket No. 942—2:50 P. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
ains: 

Automobile Tire: In bags, L. C. L., second class; in barrels 
or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(To cancel Item 5, Page 158.) 
noe No. 943—3:00 P. M Proposed by Shippers. 
ose: 

Cotton, Linen, Leather or Rubber, separate or combined, with 

or without wire reinforcement: 

In wrapped bales, bundles or rolls (see Note), L. C. L., sec- 
ond class; in crates, L. C. L., second class; in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, S ta 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

Note.—Wrapping must be of paper and burlap or two or 
more thicknesses of burlap. , 
vw sgt tiem 24, Page 230.) 

Goat No. 944—3:1 Proposed by Shippers. 
ags: 

Horse Feeding, in barrels, boxes or bundles, first class. 

(Cancels Item 6, Page 124.) 
Docket No. 945—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Advertising Matter, Printed, prepaid: 

Catalogues, Government Stamped, pre-cancelled: In boxes, 
bundles ‘or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, second class. 

(New: Item.) 
Docket No. 946—3:45 P. M. : ; 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 


Vehicle Parts: 


Gears: Children’s Vehicle: K. D. or folded flat, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
c. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 

Wheels: Children’s Vehicle: With rubber tires, in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., first class; without rubber tires, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. 

eon ge ¥ — 6 and 7, Page 378.) 
Docket No. 947—4:00 P Submitted by Shippers. 
Baskets or Hampers: 

Splint or Stave: Other than overhandled: Not nested: Loose 
or in bundles, L. C. L., three times first class. 

(To amend Item A Pages 6 and 7, Supplement No. 2.) 
Docket No. 948—4:15 P Submitted by Shippers. 
Machinery and tek Fag 

Rock and Ore Crushers, L. C. L., fourth class. 

(To cancel Item 3, Page 269.) 
Docket No. 949—4:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Cordage: 

Rope, Box Shook: In burlapped coils or on burlapped reels, 

L. Cc. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

Case 8409, J. J. Latum vs. Santa Fe et al., dismissed at 
complainant’s request. 

Order of Commission in Case 8083, Business Men’s 
League of St. Louis vs. Santa Fe et al. of July 12, has 
been postponed by the Commission until further notice. > 

Complainant having failed to appear at the hearing in 
Case 8385, Sidney W. May vs. New York Central, com- 
plaint has been dismissed. 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS . 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


October 19, in I. and S. No. 950, the Commission suspended 
from October 21 to February 18 schedules in Sup. 29 to St. 
Louis & San Francisco I. C. C. No. 6295. The suspended 
schedules increase rates on cement from Ada, Okla., to des- 
tinations on the St. Louis & San Francisco in western Mis- 
souri and eastern Kansas. The proposed rates are from % to 
2 cents per 100 pounds higher than those now in effect. 

October 23, in I. and S. No. 951, the Commission suspended 
from October 25 until February 22, Item 35D, Sup. No. 17, to 
Anderson's I. C. C. No. 15. The suspended item increases pro- 
portional rates on lumber and articles taking same rates, from 
Helena, Ark., to Thebes, III. 

October 24, in I. and S. No. 952, the Commission suspended 
from October 25 until February 22) an item in Sup. No. 39 to 
Chicago & Northwestern I, C. C. No. 6828. The suspended item 
withdraws specific commodity rates on flax tow from Water- 
town, S. D., to Chicago and Peoria, IIl., and other destinations. 

October 24,.in IL and S. No. 877, the Commission further sus- 
pended from October 29 until April 29 the following tariffs: 
arg Mor R. R. Co.; Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 

R. R. Co.; West Jersey’ & Seashore R. R. Co. Sup. 33 to G. O. 
I. C. C. No. 6187, Sup. 34 to G. O. I. C. C. No. 6187, Sup. 35 to 
G. O. I. C. C. No. 6346. B. & O. R. R. Co. Sup. 15 to I. C. C. 
No. 13781. The suspended items provide for the withdrawal of 
commodity rates on wood pulp in carloads from Elkton, Md., 
Wilmington, Del., and other points to Holyoke, Mass., and other 
New England points. 

October 24, in I. and S. No. 875, the Commission further sus- 
pended from October 29 until April 29 items in the following: 
R. H. Countiss, agent, Sup. 21 to I. C. C. No. 1003, Sup. 6 to 
I. C. C. No. 1017, Sup. 7 to I. C. C. No. 1017. The suspended 
items increase rates on poles exceeding 40 feet in length from 
points in Montana and Idaho and from points in north Pacific 
coast territory to destinations in Minnesota, Illinois, Iewa and 
other states 

October 24, in I. and S. No. 873, the Commission further sus- 
ey from October 29 until April 29 the following: The Hart- 

rd & New York Transportation Co. Sup. 7 to I. C. C. No. 26; 
The Rhode Island Co. I. C. C. No. 56, I. C. C. No. 58. The sus- 
pended tariffs increase class and commodity rates between 
New York and points located on the Rhode Island Co., applic- 
-_ ‘4 =e Hartford & New York Transportation and Provi- 

ence, R. 

October 23, C. & N. W. Sup. 39 to I. C. C. 6828 was suspended 
from October 25 until February 22 by I. and S. 952—flax tow 
from Watertown, S. D. 

October 23, J. H. Glenn's I. C. C. No. A121 and Sup. 1 thereto 
was further suspended from Oct 29 until April 29 by I. and S. 
870—southeastern cotton goods. 

October 23, Sup. 17 to Anderson’s I. C. C. No. 15 was sus- 
an oe from October 25 until February 17 by I. and S. 951— 

ber and articles taking same rates from Helena, Ark., to 
Thebes, IIl. 

October 25, in I. and S. No. 953, the Commission suspended 
from October 27 until February 24, items in Supplements 4 an 
§ to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific I. C. C. No. C10010. The 
suspended items increase proportional rates on grain and grain 
products from St. Louis, Mo., and points taking same rates, to 
Perry and other points in Arkansas. The proposed rates are 
—_ % to 7 cents per 100 pounds higher than those now in 
orce. 
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October 25 tariffs suspended by the Commission under I. and 
S. 880, Western Trunk Line increases, until October 29, were 
further suspended until April 29, 1917. 





Digest of New Complaints 











~~ _ ir 32. W. H. Gitchard, Utica, N. Y., vs. C. M. & 
« oo OC a. 

Against rates of $2.25 L. C. L. and $1.75 C. L. on hops from 
California to points in transcontinental groups A to J in- 
clusive. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9023, Sub. No. 33. E. Clemens Horst Co., assignee of Hauss- 
man Erewing Co. et al., San Francisco. 

Same as foregoing. 

No. 9023, Sub. No. 34. 
Assn, et al. 
Same as foregoing. 
No. 9023, Sub. No. 35. Same, as assignee of Schorr-Kolkschnei- 
der Brewing Co. et al. 

Same as foregoing. 

No. 9023, Sub. No. 36. 

Same as foregoing. 

No. 9235, Sub. No. 1. E. M. Du Pre Co., Columbia, S. C., vs. 
Norfolk & Western et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on apples, beets, cabbages, 
onions, potatoes and turnips in straight or mixed carloads, 
from Abingdon and Wytheville, Va., to Columbia, S. C. Ask 

for a cease and desist order, reasonable rates®and reparation. 
No. 9236. Oriental Textile Mills, Houston Heights, Tex., vs. 
Ala. & Vicks. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on press cloth from Houston 
and Houston Heights to southeastern territory. Ask for a 
just and reasonable rate. 

No. 9237. Natchez (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Aransas 
Harbor Terminal Ry. Co. et al. 

Unduly discriminatory rates to Natchez in comparison with 
Memphis, especially classes and commodities from Texas 
producing points to Natchez. Ask for a cease and desist 
order and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 9238. Walter E, Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., vs. Minn. 
& St. Louis et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on green meats 
packed in salt, bulk or in packages, from Mason City to all 
points in Western Classification territory, including all points 
west of the Illinois-Indiana state line. Ask for packing house 
products rate on such green meats packed in salt. 

No. 9239. The National Live Stock Exchange, Chicago, Ill., vs 
Abilene & Sou. 

Alleges that charges imposed upon shippers of live stock 
for furnishing clean and disinfected cars are unjust and un- 
reasonable and in violation of Section 2 of the act, as being 
discriminatory against products of complainants and in favor 
of commodities as to which carriers themselves must bear the 
expense of furnishing clean cars. Ask for a cease and desist 
order and a requirement that carriers shall furnish clean and 
disinfected cars at their own expense. 

No. 9240. F. S. Dewey. Mott, N. D., vs. C. M. & St. P. 

Against a rate of 56 cents on timothy seed and of 73 cents 
on flaxseed from Mott, N. D., to Minneapolis, as unjust and 
unreasonable. Asks for a cease and desist order and repara- 
tion down to a rate of 19 cents alleged to have been quoted 
to him by the freight agent at Mott. 


Same, as assignee of Berghoff Brewing 





& x 

~~ e 
Do-ket of the Commission 
od 
os 
Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are oe ee 1—Louisville, Ky.—Commissioner McChord: 

ae. = ee — a hse pay wey since the . & S. 71—Coal and coke rates. 

ast issue o e Traffic orld. ancellations and postpone- =" 7 

ments announced too late to show the change in this Docket November 1! at meee th wa A. SE, 


will be noted elsewhere. 


October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Ex Parte—In the matter of rules and regulations for the in- 
spection and testing of steam locomotives and tenders in 
accordance with act of February 17, 1911, amended March 4, 
1915, Rules 29 and 31. 


Cmeber 30—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
. & S. 889—Minimum weights on grain and flour. 
. & S, 920—Manitoba fish express rates. 


icneneet 30—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Thurtell: 
6969—-New Orleans Cotton Exchange vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
“a Orleans Cotton Exchange vs. Southern Ry. Co. 
e 
wae a Cotton Exchange vs. Central of Georgia 
y. . et 
a, Oclansis Joint Traffic Bureau vs. M. & O. R. R. 
0. 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1555 and 2222. 
Geter Age pn ony: D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 
t. 490—Lumber transit privileges at Buffalo, N. Y. 
1506—‘Buttelo Lumber Exchange et al. vs. Ala. Cent. Ry. et al. 
November 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
{. & S. 881—Ohio rail and lake. 
1. &'S. 885—New England rail and lake. 
November. 1—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner La Roe: 
ae altimore Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
ee Oil Corporation vs. M. & M.°~T. Trans. Co. 
et al. 


R. R. Co. et al. 
Supplemental Fourth Section Orders 4960 and 5322. 
November 1—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
9051—Standard Oil Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 2—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner Fleming 
a> = jacana Board of Trade et al. vs. Ill. ‘Cent. R. R. Co. 
et a 
November 2—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 82—Johnstown, Pa., Switching. 
se 2" ened Smokeless Coal Co. et al. vs. Penna. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
* 5585—W. F. Boardman Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
* 8940—National Slag Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 7892—Royal Milling Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
* 7893—Royal Milling Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
* 7894—Royal Milling Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
- é - (itn Bros. Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 


November 3—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner La Roe: 


eee Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. M. & M. 

- Co. et al. 

a  depenawranas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J 
et a 


November 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
i Carlot Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
oO. eta 
8633—Swift & Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 
8713—Armour & Co. vs ash Ry. Co. et al. 


Same, as assignee of Atlas Brewing Co. 








October 28, 1916 


8957—Wm. J. Moxley vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

oe anne Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S, F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

8579—Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 

November 4—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner McKenna: 
9099—Kieckefer Box Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 6—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Bell: 
8746—Atlanta Freight Bureau et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
8068—Kindling Machinery Co. vs. C. & N: W. Ry. Co. et al. 
ae Ne Freight Bureau et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

et al. 

November 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner - mee 
7959—Charles Platts vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. Co. et al. 
beso ag a eared and Dealers’ Assn - ne ‘A. vs. B. & O 

a. CO Dh 
9182—New York Hay Exchange Assn. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 

November 6—Sheboygan, Wis.—Examiner McKenna: 

9106—G. A. De Wilde & Sons vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 6—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gartner: 
1. & S. 896—Westbound rail and lake. 
9019—International Lumber Co. vs. Big Fork & Int. Falls Ry. 
Co. et al. 
November 6—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Watkins: 
8751—W. H. Barber Agency Co. vs. Kentwood & East. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
November 8—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Watkins: 
8993—Bowman & Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
9069—Bay State Milling Co. et al. vs. Great Lakes Transit 
Corp et al. 
November 8—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner McKenna: 
8669—La Crosse Shippers’ Assn. et al. ys. Mich. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
November 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gartner: 
9032—J. C. Famechon Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
9064—Union Hay Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
1. & S. 903—Barytes from Tennessee. 
9012—Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. 
a 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
. & S. 890—Grain from Missouri points. 


anane 9—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
8868—John Dulweber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
9080—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 9—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Bell: 
9125—Coca Cola Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
9102—Commercial Cable Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 
November 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gardner: 
9165—Gamble-Robinson Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
9166—Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 
9167—Gamble-Robinson Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. ét al. 
November 9—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Brown: 
9074—State of Iowa et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
9075—State of Iowa et al. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 


November 10—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner McKenna: 
|. & S. 898—Weighing rules. 
i. & S. 915—Sioux Falls, S. D., switching. 

November 10—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
t. & S. 857—Boston-New York Proportional Rates (No. 2). 
1. & S. 867—Peddler Car Minimum. 
7760—Detroit Coal Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 
8778—Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Northampton & 

Bath R. R. Co. et al. 

November 10—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
9132—E. Sondheimer Co, et al. vs. St. LL I. M. & S. Ry. Co. 
9139—Fischer Lime and Cement Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
8895—Board of Trade of Chicago vs. L. V. Trans. Co. et al. 
8907—Board of Trade of Chicago’ vs. Great Lakes Transit 
Corp. et al. 
9037—Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee vs. Great Lakes 
Transit Corp. et al. 
9085—Chapin & Co. vs. Great Lakes Transit Corp. et al. 
9147—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis vs. Great Lakes 
Transit Co. et al. 
|, & §S. 891—Grain and grain products from Argo, Il. 
November 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
8867—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. D. L. & 
W. R. R.. Ca. 
November 11—Cordova, Alaska—Examiner Wilson: 
* 8975—The Alaska investigation. 
+ a Hardware Co. et al. vs. P. & A. R. & N. Co. 
et al. < 
November 11—Argument, Washington, D. C.; 
8758—Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
ae ~j Evans Lumber Co. et al. vs. Cent. of: Ga. Ry. 
o. et al. 
6624—Application of Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada under 
the Panama Canal Act. 
* 7760—Detroit Coal Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Nats of Outgoing Steamar R>:siv2 Ex sort Freight from H. 8S. R. 
Electric Truck 


Electric trucks reduce the 


operation of transferring freight from FOUR 
HANDLINGS (as elsewhere in New York) to 
ONE HANDLING, via Hoboken Shore Road, 
thus obviating the need for having freight 
standing around on platforms and docks, and 
avoiding hand trucking. 


Efficient organization puts 


expert men in the yards of the trunk lines to 
watch for cars marked “Via Hoboken Shore 
Road,” and instructs these men to watch every 
car until it is on Hoboken Shore Road track. 
This avoids all delay. 


The photograph above 


illustrates the end of the freight transfer opera- 
tion. Your goods, having been taken onto 
this truck at the car door (not having stood 
on platform subject to damage from the ele- 
ments), are now being unloaded directly into 
nets of outgoing steamer. (No standing on 
docks; no hand trucking; no handling.) 


HOBOKEN SHORE ROAD 


connects with 
New York Central 
(Except between Chatham 
and Mt. Vernon and Nep- 
perhan, N. Y.) 
West Shore R. R. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
D. L. & W. R. R. 
Erie R. R. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Central R. R. of N. J. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
N. Y. O. & W. R. R. 

FOR ALL CARLOT SHIP- 
MENTS IT HANDLES 
FREIGHT TO THE 

Holland-American Line 
Scandinavian-American Line 
Wilson Line ° 
Hamburg-American Line 
North German Lloyd Line. 


HOBOKEN SHORE ROAD 


Foot of Fifth Street Hoboken, N. J. 


Mark Your Next 
Bill of Lading 

“Via Hoboken 
Shore Road” 


NO CHARGE 
TO SHIPPERS 
FOR ANY 
CARLOT 
TERMINAL 
SERVICE 








a 


waft 
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November 11—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner McKenna: 
\. & S. 923—Lignite coal to South Dakota. 
November 12—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Daniels: 
8182—The cement investigation and consolidated cases. 
November 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La ‘Roe: 
8994—-Committee on Ways and Means, etc., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
November 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 
* 8871—Railroad Commissioners of the State of Florida vs. 
Southern Express Co. et al. 


November 13—Chicago, Ill—Commissioner Daniels: 

* 1, & S. 950—Cement from Ada, Okla. 

November 13—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Bell: 

t. & S. 886—Fruits from Florida. 
- re Growers’ and Shippers’ League vs. A. & V. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 
November 13—Washington, D. C.—The Comnifission: 
In re change in date for ending fiscal vear. 

November 13—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
8610—Lookout Paint Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
8726—Cleveland Lumber and Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
8733—Cleveland Excelsior Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 13—-Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Gardner: 
9049—Fargo Iron and Steel Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
November 13—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Brown: 
55—Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
s998—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. C. R. lL. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 13—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 
9058—American Bridge Co. vs. Union R. R. Co. - al. 
November 13—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Money 
ee I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. ‘Pp. R. .R.. Co. 
eta 
— I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 
eta 
9162—E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. International 
& Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
November 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Money: 
$986—P. E. Sharpless Co. vs. Philia. B. & W. R. R.°Co. et al. 
0038—George E. Coulbourn et al. vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
November 14—Sharon, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 
9062—Sharon Steel Hoop Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


November 14—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Bell: - 
8538—Knight & Wall Co. vs. M. & M. Trans. Co. et al. 


November 15—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Wood: 
* 9084—Wheeling Corrugating Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
November 15—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Money: 
8982—Locust Mountain Coal Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
November 15—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner McKenna: 
7110—Sioux City Live Stock Exchange vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
November 16—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Money: 
8833—Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. Lehigh & N. E. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
November 16—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Brown: 
* ee State’ Grange et al. vs. Union Pacific R. R. 
o. et al. 
Novemter 16—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Wood: 
* 1. & S. 884—Core compound and foundry flour in Official Clas- 
sification territory. 
* aa SE acne f Supply Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
et al. 
* 9053—Ohio Cut Stone Co. vs. N. Y. C.-R. R. Co. et al. 
November 16—Port Huron, Mich.—Examiner Worthington: 
9046—Huron Milling Co, vs. Pere M. R. R 


Mayeuher 17—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner McKenna: 
& S. 924—Live stock bedding a 
gosa—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9118—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
9163—Iten Biscuit Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 17—Saginaw, Mich—Examiner Worthington: 
ee enemas Hay and Grain Co. vs. A. Cc. L. R. R. 
o. et al. 
November 17—Providence, R. I.—Examiner La Roe: 
* 8859—Philip Fogarty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
* aS cia Fogarty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
et al. ‘ 
November 18—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Worthington: 
9096—-Casket Mfrs. Assn. of America vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 18—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Wood: 
erman-American Sugar Co. vs. Cin. Nor. R. R. Co. 
et al. ‘ 
9030—F. W. Duttweiler vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 18—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Bell: 
8969—Southern Pine Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
s985—Steagall & Lightfoot et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
9133—Alabama Chemical Co. of Ala. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. etal. 


November 18—Grand Island, Neb.—Examiner Brown: 
9071—Dolan Fruit Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 20—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Worthington: 
* 1. & S. 882—Sand from Indiana stations No. 2. 
* 1. & S. 897—Glycerine transit. 


November 20—Boston, Mass.—Examiner La Roe: 
* 91486—Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ocean &. S. Co. 
of Savannah et al. 


November 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 1. & S. 893—Rates on linseed oil cake and linseed oil meal. 
* 1. & S. 914—Lost or damaged freight replacement. 
November 20—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Gartner: 

* 8984—Clarence F. Carey vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9015—C. F. Ewing Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
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November 20—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 

* 9077—Rub-No-More Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9091—Rub-No-More Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9088—Temco Electric Motor Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

November 22>—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Bell: 
9129—Dreyfus Bros. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
|. & S. 918—Manure from Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8639—International Paper Co. vs. B. &-M. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 20—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner McKenna: 
6060—John Taylor Dry Goods Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co. 
§200—Wheeler & Motter Mercantile Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et. al. 
§283—Hicks-Fuller-Pierson Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 


Co. et al.- 
§286—M. E. Smith & Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. RR. Co. et al. 


November 20—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Thurtell: 

* J, & S. 909—Transcontinental case; Fourth Section Applica- 
tions Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on commodities from 
eastern defined territory to Pacific coast ports and inter- 
mediate points; Fourth Section Applications Nos. 9813, etc., 
dried fruit, wine and other commodities from Pacific coast 
respecting rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, 
ports to eastern destinations. 


November 20—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Clements: 
ity of Atlanta et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 21—New York, N. Y.-—-Examiner Money: 
9002—N. W. Wood & Son vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
9026—Otis Elevator Co. vs. N. Y.-C. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 1. & S. 905—Birchwood, Ill., terminal regulations. 


November 21—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Brown: 
* 9029—Wichita Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
° ee Buff Brick & Mfg. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
* 9068—Wichita Wholesale Furniture Co. vs. A. T. & S.. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
November 21—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 913—Forest products from Falco, Ala. 
ar 3" petra Lumber Co. vs. Fla., Ala. & Gulf R. R. 
et al. 


November 21—Boston, Mass.—Examiner La Roe: 
9031—Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
$991—H. L. Buss Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 


November 22—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
* |, & S. 883—Classifications of cylinders and grate bars. 4 


November 22—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 9010—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner -Worthington: 
* 1, & S. 906—Wallboard rating No. 2. 
* 1. & S. 916—Wallboard rating No. 3. 


November 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9043—Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. 


Co, et al. 
9060—Emanuel Metzger vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 23—Juneau, Alaska—Examiner Wilson: 

* 8975—The Alaska investigation. 

* sae eames Hardware Co, et al. vs. P. & A. R. & N. Co. 
et al. 

November 23—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Brown: 

* 1. & S. 888—Cement plaster from Plasterco, Texas. 

* 1. & S. 911—Export grain to gulf ports. 

November 23—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 

* 1. & S. 860—Coal to Brooksville, Ky. 

* 1. & S. 894—Grain from Indianapolis, Ind. 


November 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 832—Lumber from Louisiana stations. 
or ‘ene Molasses Co. vs. N. O. T. & M. R. R. Cv. 
et al. 


November 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9089—Miah Fields vs. D. L. & W. R. B. Co. 
9140—Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
* ce fae ae York and New Jersey Produce Co. vs. N. Y..C. 
. R. Co. 

* 9143—Richard Hopkins vs, Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah. 

November 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 

* 7768—Columbia Malting Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al 

* 8048—Skallerup Bros. vs. A. T. & S, F. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 8817—Peshtigo Lumber Co. vs. Wis. *No. Wm. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 24—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 

* se 5 ama Creek Cotton Mills Co. vs. West. Ry. of Ala. 
et al. 

* 9145—Procter & Gamble M fg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
* 9158—Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Bell: 
* 1. & S. 945—Special passenger equipment. 
November 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Bell: 
(. & S. 917—Washed coal weights. 
November 27—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Bell: 
8711—Crossett Lumber Co. vs. Ark. & La. Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
«* 9082—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. vs. L. & 
N. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9052—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
November i 
* 1. & S. 904—Duluth dockage absorptions. 
* 8628—Com. Club of Duluth et al. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
November 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
* a ee Se Iron Works Co. vs. C. P. & 
oOo. et a 
* ee Basket and Box Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


TL AS eNO TS 
TRAFFIC MANAGER-SALESMAN.—Has many friends. 


and acquaintances among railroad and steamship officials, 
including purchasing agents, having traveled considerably 
U. S. A., Canada, Cuba, desirous making change, com- 
bining industrial traffic managership with salesmanship. 
Have organized one of the best traffic departments in 
the East. Highest references. Steady. B. D. 26.,. care 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, now employed, desires to change 
to some larger commercial house or commercial associa- 
tion. Has had ‘technical training in interstate commerce 
and law and eight years’ practical traffic and executive 
experience. Twenty-seven years, married, and thoroughly 
steady-in habits. K. B. 44, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


RATE CLERK wishes to make change. 
experience quoting rates, compiling tariffs, etc. 
A-1 references. 
World, Chicago. 


Age 25. 
Address “Energetic,” care The Traffic 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Five years’ 


881 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, or as- 
sistant, with progressive firm. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Graduate technical course. Law student. Marked ability, 
with wide knowledge of geography and rate structures. 
Familiar with Commission rulings, etc. Now employed, 
but have little opportunity for advancement. Best of ref- 
erences. C. 386, care The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


Position wanted as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assistant 
traffic manager. Age 39, and unmarried. Have had thir- 
teen years’ experience in general traffic work with three 
of largest railroads. Good knowledge of tariffs, rules and 
regulations of Interstate Commerce Commission. Can fur- 
nish best of references as‘*to my character, habits, ability, 
etc. Address E. W. H., care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Ons goestages 

contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 

quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men <1 dot age 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mirs. Foundries 


Shoe Retailers Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
Ross-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Miaciling 
SE eee es 


Industrial Trucks 
for Handling Freight 


Storage battery 
tractors are being adopted very widely for 


industrial trucks and 
the handling of freight. . This is due to the 
large loads they will haul, the ease with 
which a load can be handled, the speed of 
the trucks and the fact that they can be 
operated by ordinary workmen. . 


“Tronclad-Exide” Battery 


is especially adapted for use in industrial trucks and tractors. 


It is a battery of long life, 


that gives a reliable everyday service, that requires very little attention and that is built to 


stand continuous hard service. 
The *fronclad-Extde”’ 

confused with it. 

kattery for business men. 


Battery is not the ordinary lead battery and should not be 
It is different in design and in the details of assembly. 


It is a business 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


" Chicage _ Denver 
t. Louis : Atlanta 


Washington Detroit 


1916 


Pittsburgh Rochester San Francieco 
Teronto 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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REPARATION IN SUPREME COURT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUKEAU, 
Colorado Building, Washingten, D. C. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, October 23, in 
the case of the Southern. Pacific against the Dardanelle- 
Taenner Lumber Company, denied all motions looking to 
the summary disposition of that case in which the ques- 
tion is as to the measure of reparation to be awarded 
when the Commission holds a rate to be unreasonable.....The 
motions denied were to dismiss for want of sectiction 
or affirm or issue a writ of certiorari. 

The lumber company and those joining with it in the 
suit won their contention in the lower courts that when 
the Commission awards reparation because of an unreason- 
able rate the railroads shall pay the difference between 
the condemned rate and the rate prescribed by the Com- 
mission as reasonable for the whole period of two years 
preceding the filing of the complaint. In the briefs sub- 
mitted for and against the various motions the attorneys 
set forth the fact that the Commission has never followed 
a uniform rule in making awards under the first section 
of the act and that, therefore, the question is in great con- 
fusion. The lumber company naturally would have been 
satisfied had the court granted the motions to affirm and 
dismiss. . 

The court decided that it would go into the merits of 
the question. The easiest way was to postpone disposition 
of the various motions until it had heard the discussion 
on the merits of the main question, rather than have its 
decision respecting the motions on the technical points 
raised by them. 


EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES 


A statistical report on the results of operations of the 
principal express companies for June was issued by the 
Commission October 24. 

For the country as a whole the operating income of the 
companies embraced in the report was less in June, 1916, 
than June, 1915, the income falling from $850,317 to 
$614,291. 

The income of the Adams fell from a positive of $197,- 
954 to a deficit of $15,434; that of the American fell from 
$270,236 to $233,104; the income of the Canadian rose 
from $5,637 to $21,050; the Great Northern fell from $41,- 
671 to $10,784; the Northern from $39,867 to $32,950; the 
Southern rose from $36,970 to $115,920; Wells Fargo & 
Co. fell from $242,229 to eae". 618; Western from $13,798 
to $8,388. 

For the twelve months ending with June the operating 
income of the companies rose from $2,556,212 to $10,560,- 
650, so the year as a whole was a profitable one for the 
express companies. Every one of them except the Globe, 
which quit business on April 30, 1915, had a large increase 
in operating income. That of the Adams rose from a 
deficit of $316,997 to $1,927,561; American from $583,812 
to $3,280,737; Canadian from $31,677 to $264,064; the 
Globe increased its deficit of $3,599 to $9,462; Great North- 
ern increased its income from $183,417 to $255,159; North- 
ern from $181,792 to $299,688; Southern from $631,443 to 
$1,562,238; Wells Fargo & Co. from $1,280,872 to $2,879,- 
867, and the Western from a deficit of $16,206 to a positive 
of $100,796. i 


EXPRESS RATE HEARING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. nd 


Application by the principal express companies to re- 
establish rates on released and agreed valuations, neces- 
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sitating a change in the express receipt and in the express 
classification, has resulted in a dispute between the com- 
panies and shippers which was aired in a-hearing before 
Examiner J. M. Jones October 23. 

Shippers object to the phraseology in the proposed re- 
cepit which is that “in consideration of the rates” the 
shipper agrees to the terms of the bill of lading. The 
point was made that a carrier shall state its rates and 
not ask the shipper to accept them in consideration of 
anything other than his desire to ship. 

The express companies desire to retain in their receipt 
the four months’ notice of claim paragraph. The shippers 
suggest that inasmuch as the term has been lengthened 
to six months as to domestic freight and nine to export 
freight, the express receipt should be the same. 

The vice-presidents of four of the largest companies 
and counsel for them took part in behalf of the carriers. 
They were E. M. Williams for the Adams and Southern; 
D. S. Elliott for the American; F. S. Holbrook, Wells 
Fargo & Co. The attorneys participating were: B. F. 
Kerfoot, Wells Fargo & Co.; T. B. Harrison, Adams and 
American, and R. C. Alston, Southern. 

The shippers’ side of the argument was presented by 
W. H. Chandler of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; 
J. C. Lincoln, New York Merchants’ Association; J. M. 
Henderson, the Iowa, and A. E. Helm, the*Kansas com- 
mission. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Although the railroads thought they had defeated the 
effort of the Postmaster-General to have Congress, by 
legislation, direct the installation of the space basis of 
paying for mail service, that service will.go into effect 
November 1, on routes from which the railroads derive 
98 per cent of their mail revenues. The space basis of 
pay will be installed then on every route where possible, 
so that, while Congress defeated the Moon bill authorizing 
that basis, it will become effective just as if Congress had 
acted otherwise. 

The denial of the application of the railroads and of the 
separate application of the New Haven to have the Post- 
master-General weigh mails on all routes on its system 
surprised those who thought the Commission would deal 
with the matter just as if it were an ordinary rate dis- 


pute in which the need of accurate statistics was admitted . 


by both sides. It did not surprise those who remembered 
the opinion of the Commission on that part of the parcels 
post law which says the Postmaster-General may change 
parcels post rates, “with the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” That opinion was that the law 
practically. requires the Commission merely to rubber 
stamp any request the Postmaster-General may make, be- 
cause there is nothing in the statute providing for hear- 
ings. 

While the Commission said nothing as to its views 
when it denied the mail pay application, it is suspected 
that it is of the opinion that there is no direct authority 
in the law authorizing it to curb the Postmaster-General 
before it has come to a conclusion as to which would 
be the proper basis for calculating pay. 

There have been several intimations that the railroads, 
if the Commission did not require the Postmaster-Genera! 
to keep statistics, would apply to the courts for an injunc- 
tion forbidding the change in the basis of pay, but there 


is nothing definite on the subject. 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Fast Daily Freight Service via 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) (Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 
TO THE 


CAROLINAS AND SOUTHEAST 


Through Train Schedules 


Southbound pares Aen 
(Train No. 92) ahora 
Leave Cincinnati, O., via Chesapeake & Ohio Ry....... 7:15 P. M. (Monday) ...... 

Leave Ashland, Ky., via Chesapeake & Ohio Ry........ 4:00 A. M. (Tuesday) ...... 9 Hours 
Leave Elkhorn City, Ky., via Clinchfield Railway....... 4:30 P. M. (Tuesday) ...... 21 Hours 
Arrive Johnson City, Tenn., via Clinchfield Railway..... 11:30 P. M. (Tuesday) ...... 28 Hours 
Arrive Marion, N. C., via Clinchfield Railway............ 7:00 A. M. (Wednesday) ... | 36 Hours 
Arrive Bostic, N. C., via Clinchfield Railway. ............ 8:25 A. M. (Wednesday) ... | 37 Hours 
0:30 A. M. (Wednesday) ... | 39 Hours 


Arrive Spartanburg, 'S. C., via Clinchfield Railway ........ 1 


Prompt and reliable service to points in the 


CAROLINAS AND SOUTHEAST 
Beyond the Clinchfield Railway through close connection at 
MARION, BOSTIC AND SPARTANBURG 


APPROXIMATE TIME OF DELIVERY AT REPRESENTATIVE DESTINATIONS 





DESTINATION TERR ERO DESTINATION TES Saae DESTINATION TIME FROM 
CINCINNATI CINCINNATI CINCINNATI 


Oe EEE eee 
eee Oe eS | 


Anderson, S. C....{Third Day Columbia, S. C....jThird Day Laurens, S. C.....4jThird Day 





Athens, Ga........ Fourth Day |Greenville, S. C....|/Third Day Macon, Ga........ Fourth Day 
Atlanta, Ga........ Fourth Day |Greenwood, S. C...|Third Day Raleigh, N.C...... Fourth Day 
Augusta, Ga....... Third Day Greensboro, N. C..| Fourth Day |Savannah, Ga...... Third Day 

Charleston, S. C...|Third Day Hamlet, N. C...... Third Day Wadesboro, N. C.. | Fourth Day 


Charlotte, N. C....|Third Day Jacksonville, Fla...]Fourth Day |Wilmington, N. C..]Fourth Day 


Equally as good time to other Carolina and Southeastern Points. 





Close connection is made at Cincinnati, O., and Ashland, Ky., from all Northern and Western 
shipping points. 


For Prompt, Reliable, and Uniform Service Ship via the 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic ques- 
tions of interest to shippers. 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent, J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 


J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President, Johnson City, Tenn. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 





This diniieias of 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of 


before them for solution. 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Ine. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 


accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 


City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or Post. 
TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 








EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-632 LAFAYETTD BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH, 


it fireproof pang on tracks of pee ae 
The two fireproof warehouses on river 

front. Lowest ce rates in the city. Twelve aute 

trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
35@ Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE.-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a ys Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in 


eaLvenven. TEXAS 








MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
- AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
638 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, mi aga Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 


such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
Oe nea from our readers and can help you if you will lay your d‘stribution or: forwarding difficulties 





LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West : 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 





ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“pen ie 
ST. JOSEPH - Me 


MERCHANDISHD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTHED. 





CHICAGO— 
Chicage Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


6851-61 WEST 66TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. Cc. L. lots without 

cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 

a ont the city at very AR 4 prices. 
rs for ren 


INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carioad Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 








Louisville Public Warehouse a Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 


Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 











THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warchousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete. (Contied) 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < War Risk 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


JUDSON 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasis, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, ete 


Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 





Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 


Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 








D. A.:MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
MERCHANDISH STORAGE, FORWARD): 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct "Bammansinte With Ail Rallroads. Fireproof Storage. 
Sprinkler System. 





Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 
TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE—FOR WARDERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
The best Sve ivect track conmestion” wh each of the SQ" ralroas 
five passenger steamship lines entering Toledo. No 
charges on car lots, either in or out. . 
The Toledo Warehouse Co. 


Solicited. 1308-19 La Grange 8t. 
Members American and Interstate Warehousemen’s Associations. 


Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
C. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. Very low insurance 





ST. JOSEPH WAREHOUSE AND COLD STORAGE Co. 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 





i: RORMGUAbene AND DISTRIBUTERS 





The Terminal of all Every known storage Fire proof 
buildi 
railroads entering facility 6 i ~ 
StJo Mis 
 Soseph cake Sprinkler system 


No cartage on rail Cold, warm, and ee 
shipments general storage Low Insurance 


RTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON. TRANSFER COMPANY 


474 pinen St. Established in 1868 
GENERAL RANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS 
Special sspameion ven to merchandise stock stor- 
age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city Solivery. reshipment and reforward- 
ing by express or parcel post, and operate 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 
No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 
806-18 SOUTH 16TH $T., OMAHA, NEB. 


RIGHT AND ONH-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACE 
gt ge RATH 20 CENTS 
TRACKAGE oder «rx CARS. GENERAL TEAMING 

D AUTO SERVICE. 








Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
aig ee, Samat a ca gay At ge EE 
G—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND FICIENT 
SERVICH—EXCEPTIONAL PACILITINS— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Members American Chain of Warehouses 

Members American Warehousemen’s Associatio 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC: WORLD please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 











SE ee ee. 





HERE are the headings under 


which are classified all of the 


Tariffs that were filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the past week as abstracted 
in this weeks Traffic Bulletin: 


Suspended Tariffs 

Rejected Tariffs 

Special Permission Requests 

Export and Import 

Agricultural Implements, Vehicles and 
Parts 

Asphalt and Products, Pitch and Tar 

Bags and Bagging 

Baskets, Crates, Carriers 

Canned Goods 

Cement, Lime and Plaster 

Chemicals and Drugs 

Cider, Vinegar, Pickles and Condiments 

Circus Movements 

Classes and Commodities 

Classifications and Rules 

Clay and Clay Products 

Coal, Coke and Charcoal 

Coffee, Sugar, Rice, Molasses and Glucose 

Cotton and Cotton Linters 

Cottonseed and Its Products 

Dairy Products, Poultry, Eggs 

Earthenware and Crockery 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Fish and Oysters 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Furniture and Furniture Stock 


Glass and Glassware 

Grain, Grain Products, Seeds, Hay, Straw, 
Broomcorn 

Hides, Leather, Leather Goods and Tan- 
ners’ Materials 

Iron and Steel 

Live Stock 

Lumber and Forest Products 

Miscellaneous 

Naval Stores 

Ores, Metals, Metal Articles and Minerals 

Packing ‘House Products 

Paper and Paper Stock 

Petroleum and Its Products 

Railway Material and Equipment 

Rate Bases, Billing Guides, Etc. 

Salt 

Soap and Soap Materials 

Station Lists, Distance Tables 

Stone (Crushed), Sand, Etc. 

Stone (Not Crushed) 

Switching and Terminal 

Tariff Lists 

Textiles 

Tin and Tin Articles 

Tobacco 

Wool and Wool Waste 

Fourth Section Orders 


You can dealin futures on freight rates with that 
publication.. Let us send samples and explain. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
CHICAGO 
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